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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Illusions 

Poor old Vince Mills - events move faster 
than his letters ( Weekly Worker October 
30). 

Firstly John McAllion breaks with 
Labour the week his interview is pub¬ 
lished. For Weekly Worker readers not 
in Scotland, John is the leading figure on 
the Labour left in Scotland - a highly re¬ 
spected figure. And for the record, Vince, 
this is what he said at the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party rally and in an interview with 
the Herald afterwards: “I will never stand 
for or vote Labour again. I won’t join the 
SSP today, but it may be soon. A Labour 
conference where the delegates vote for 
foundation hospitals and give Blair a 
seven-minute standing ovation sug¬ 
gests either they or I are in the wrong 
party and I think it’s me”. 

Yes, Vince, John may not have left 
Labour technically yet, but there is no 
doubt he has left it politically, as his state¬ 
ment at the rally makes clear: “The fu¬ 
ture of socialism in Scotland lies with the 
Scottish Socialist Party.” Now you can’t 
be much clearer than that! 

As for George Galloway, he may well 
tell Vince to stay in and reclaim Labour, 
but this week he has declared publicly 
that he will be standing against Labour 
for the European elections in England, 
while in Scotland he will be backing the 
Scottish Socialist Party - hardly a ring¬ 
ing endorsement for Vince. 

On the question of Kelvin Labour 
Party, I accept Vince’s point that they 
have 400 members compared to the SSP 
Kelvin branch of 200 members. But how 
striking is the truth that Kelvin is the most 
active constituency Labour Party 
branch in Glasgow, yet only has 400 
members. Indeed at the very same Cam¬ 
paign for Socialism meeting where I 
counted 52 members present, Ian Dav¬ 
idson, MP for Pollock, pointed out that 
only three out of 10 Labour Parties in 
Glasgow had sent delegates to Labour’s 
annual conference, but George Galloway 
said that was because the other seven 
were moribund and their meetings in- 
quorate. 

Indeed this is the picture of Labour 
across Scotland (and England, I sus¬ 
pect). The only people keeping it alive 
in Scotland are the members who derive 
their income from Labour: ie, full-time 
councillors, trade union officials, MPs, 
MSPs, their staff, and the dwindling 
number of socialists like Vince, who in 
the face of all the facts still have illusions 
that they can reclaim Labour. 

Finally on the question of political dif¬ 
ferences between us, I will be happy to 
debate these with Vince, htdeed let me 
write an article for his journal The Citi¬ 
zen, which I read regularly. After all, I 
used to be a member of the Campaign 
for Socialism before I was expelled from 
Labour. 

I accept that there are socialists still in 
the Labour Party who believe that they 
can reclaim Labour for socialism. I think 
they are wrong, but let us work together 
where we can and debate our differ¬ 
ences in a comradely fashion where we 
disagree. As they say, history will decide 
who is correct! 

Hugh Kerr 
Press officer, SSP 

London SF 

Only a few days ago my attention was 
drawn to an article, ‘Heavy-handed So¬ 
cialist Workers Party’, describing the 
London assembly for the European So¬ 
cial Forum, held at the end of August 
(Weekly Worker September 4). I would 
like to clarify some points in the article, 
which refers to presumed positions of 
Rifondazione Comunista (PRC) within 
the movement and within the British left. 

Comrade Anita Bressan, who is men¬ 


tioned several times in the article, and 
comrade Mariangela from Manchester, 
who was also present at the meeting, are 
simply members of the Circolo Karl Marx 
of Rifondazione Comunista, in which 
they do not hold any position of respon¬ 
sibility. However, when members of the 
branch speak in public, they do so 
merely in their personal capacity, unless 
specifying otherwise. Whatever they 
may say or do is not to be interpreted as 
the official political line of the Circolo Karl 
Marx. If, as you mention in your article, 
Anita and Mariangela spoke at that 
meeting without clarifying their status 
and the basis upon which they inter¬ 
vened, clearly they made a mistake. Only 
the secretary of the Circolo or an officer, 
if delegated to do so, may speak in its 
name, as I believe is the practice in any 
other Communist Party. 

If the account given in your paper is 
correct, then I must make it clear that the 
Circolo Karl Marx dissociates itself from 
many of the actions and statements of 
the two comrades mentioned earlier. 
Neither myself nor the officers of the 
Circolo stand by their positions. We 
welcome diversity and encourage dis¬ 
cussions; however their stance is re¬ 
garded as damaging to our image. 

Anne Me Shane and Alan Fox write 
in their article: “As is usual on these oc¬ 
casions, SWP comrades deigned not to 
identify themselves as such - although 
of course everybody knows that the 
SWP packs meetings of the mobilising 
committee. Mind you, the PRC comrades 
are hardly more forthcoming about 
their own allegiance.” 

I shall not try to inteipret these state¬ 
ments, but I wish to make it clear that 
Rifondazione Comunista has a political 
line which is as clear and transparent as 
its political relationships. We have con¬ 
tacts and relationships with all those - 
without exception - who fight against 
war, neoliberalism and capitalist globali¬ 
sation. Rifondazione works with all those 
parties and organisations on the cam¬ 
paigning left which, like us, fight real 
social and political battles (and not there¬ 
fore abstract ideological ones). I do not 
see any ambiguity in this. 

Anne and Alan raised another point 
in their article. They wrote that “repre¬ 
sentatives of the London Social Forum 
.... including PRC members, displayed an 
anarchistic disdain for democracy itself. 
They were against any votes being taken 
and wanted everything agreed ‘by con¬ 
sensus’”. I remind you that the ESF has 
a rule that decisions are taken by “con¬ 
sensus" and not by “vote”. You may not 
agree with it, but you cannot ignore that 
this is one of the constitutional rules of 
the social forums, not of the PRC. When 
you accept that you are part of a move¬ 
ment, you have to be coherent and ac¬ 
cept the principles and the general line 
of that movement, and this is what Ri¬ 
fondazione does. 

On the basis of the points covered so 
far, the statement in the article - “(Other 
SWP members privately expressed con¬ 
cern after the meeting about having gone 
too far.) Obviously, alienating the PRC 
is not a good thing” - becomes mean¬ 
ingless. As I have tried to explain, no¬ 
body has alienated anybody, because 
there was nothing to alienate. Also, it is 
obvious that it is not a branch such as 
our Circolo which can determine the for¬ 
eign policy of the PRC, and therefore, 
even if Anita and Mariangela had ex¬ 
pressed the policy of our Circolo - which, 
as explained, they did not - it would only 
have affected our Circolo, and not the 
PRC. 

Enrico Mandelstam 

Rifondazione Comunista UK 

Aussie SA 

Josh Fontes is to be thanked for open¬ 
ing up a debate about the nature of the 
anti-war movement down under (‘Splits 
and coalitions’, October 30). However, 
after a recent visit to Sydney, I can’t help 
but feel there is a hint too much of the 


‘dispassionate observer’ in his article. 
While there are no innocents in this spat, 
I think ‘a pox on both your houses’ is 
the wrong slant to take. 

My impression is that the split in the 
anti-war movement in Sydney has been 
engineered by an ‘official’ left bloc of ster¬ 
ile Stalinists in the Communist Party of 
Australia, elements of the union bureauc¬ 
racy and the peaceniks of the cold war 
era. It is ironic that the Eurocommunists 
around personalities like Peter Murphy 
have joined in an unholy alliance with 
their former arch-enemies in the CPA. 
The Sydney Peace and Justice Coalition 
was formed at an invite-only meeting 
after ebbing away of the high tide of the 
movement in February. No prizes for 
guessing who wasn’t invited. 

In response to being carved out of 
what seems to be a moribund Peace and 
Justice Coalition, the Democratic Social¬ 
ist Party, the Socialist Alliance and other 
anti-war activists launched the Stop the 
War Coalition. Of course comrade 
Fontes is correct to argue that unity is 
better than disunity, but we need to lay 
blame where it is due. 

The DSP, the main driving force of the 
Socialist Alliance in Australia, is perhaps 
wrongly accused of hiding the SA un¬ 
der a bushel during the anti-war move¬ 
ment. If anything, the DSP has been 
forced to hold back from ‘doing a Scot¬ 
land’ with the SA in Australia by the 
sectarian hesitancy of its bloc partners, 
who fear being swallowed up by the DSP 
in any move to establish the SA along 
more partyist lines. And of course, given 
the zig-zag opportunist history of the 
DSP (from Trotskyism, to Gorbachev- 
ism, to a Stalinised ‘Leninism’ ), many on 
the Australian left distrust its albeit lim¬ 
ited influence. Perhaps rightly so. How¬ 
ever, at present there is no going around 
or ignoring this organisation. It needs to 
be positively and critically engaged with. 
Its role in the Socialist Alliance, particu¬ 
larly in contrast to the antics of the SWP 
in tire UK, is generally healthy and in the 
right direction. 

My criticisms of the DSP and its influ¬ 
ence in the SA stem more from its leftist 
stance on the Labor Party and the all too 
familiar Panglossian ‘activism’ associ¬ 
ated with most leftist sects. How they 
square the circle of going from the cer¬ 
tainties of Cannonite rigidity to embrac¬ 
ing a multi-tendency Marxist party is 
their concern, not mine. 

Marcus Strom 
London 

Sydney coalition 

Josh Fontes’s article on the Australian 
anti-war movement makes a principled 
stand in favour of unity and rightly criti¬ 
cises the division that has occurred 
since August. However, apart from an 
oblique reference to the split being on 
“familiar lines”, he makes no attempt to 
analyse why this split took place. 

Ever since the war on Iraq began, cer¬ 
tain elements allied with the Labor Party 
had been attempting to organise a split 
in the Sydney Walk Against the War 
group. While ‘No war on Iraq’ had been 
an acceptable slogan before the war 
began, after ‘our troops’ were in the field 
they wanted to tone down explicit op¬ 
position (seeing this as potentially ‘un- 
supportive’ of the troops), and focus on 
general appeals to international law and 
human rights. 

This campaign took a number of twists 
and turns, with what became the Syd¬ 
ney Peace and Justice Coalition search¬ 
ing for ways to demonise the left (the 
socialist organisations and local cam¬ 
paign groups) and drum up support for 
their exclusion. The first opportunity 
came when police viciously attacked a 
high school anti-war demonstration in 
March organised by Books Not Bombs 
(which is closely aligned with the left). 
The ‘peace and justice’ types moved a 
motion (which was narrowly passed) 
condemning Books Not Bombs for or¬ 
ganising a violent protest. 


Next, they voted in WATW with the 
left to organise a demonstration in Syd¬ 
ney on Palm Sunday in April around the 
call for the US, Britain and Australia to 
get out of Iraq. However, they then did 
little to build the rally, leaving it entirely 
to the left groups. When the demonstra¬ 
tion was (predictably) small, they argued 
that the left with its calls to ‘stop the war’ 
and ‘bring the troops home’ was out of 
touch with broader sentiment. 

Finally, after Bush declared ‘major 
combat operations’ in Iraq to be com¬ 
plete, they declared a “new situation” to 
be in existence which called for moving 
beyond “simple sloganeering”. They 
said that calling for all troops to be with¬ 
drawn from Iraq would “leave the Iraqis 
isolated" and that the anti-war move¬ 
ment must now focus on calling for 
“stronger UN oversight” of the occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq. Since the left opposed this, 
they argued, there was no choice but to 
split the organisation. 

The left was totally opposed to split¬ 
ting the coalition. In the last few meet¬ 
ings of WATW they called for unity to 
be maintained around the issues where 
there was agreement and diversity to be 
respected where there was not. In con¬ 
trast, the right’s alternative to WATW 
was to be an invite-only group, where 
those wanting to affiliate had to agree 
not to carry out any anti-war activity 
without permission of the steering com¬ 
mittee. 

Arthur Chesterfield-Evans from the 
Democrats (similar to the Liberal-Demo¬ 
crats in the UK), referring to the call for 
unity with diversity, said: “Small groups 
can tolerate differences, but big coali¬ 
tions do not have that luxury.” While the 
left certainly could have done better in 
its efforts to prevent the split, let’s place 
blame where blame is due: conservative 
bureaucrats who don’t want any poten¬ 
tially embarrassing ‘left cred'. 

As for Fontes’s argument that the 
Socialist Alliance was sidelined in the 
anti-war movement, it is sufficient to note 
that the Sydney Peace and Justice Coa¬ 
lition, when it can bring itself to acknowl¬ 
edge the existence of the Stop the War 
Coalition, refers to it as the “Socialist 
Alliance-No War group”. 

Luke Fomiatti 
Sydney 

Pominterns 

Your antipodean reporter gives a some¬ 
what skewed version of divisions in the 
Australian anti-war movement, and also 
seems to trying to shove the situation 
of our Socialist Alliance into the template 
of your critique of the English situation. 

The comrade rightly bemoans the 
split in Sydney, but fails to mention it is 
was initiated by the Stalinists and La- 
borites, and vigorously resisted by the 
Socialist Alliance and others, who were 
forced to form a separate Stop the War 
Coalition. A similar split has occurred 
in Perth, but in all other centres the coa¬ 
litions that organised the massive Feb¬ 
ruary 15 actions remain extant, 
although the more liberal forces have 
tended to drop away. 

In all these centres - including in Can- 
bema, where Bush actually appeared - the 
recent demos were relatively small, so the 
result in Sydney can’t just be put down 
to the split. Confusion among liberal 
forces, especially in relation to the UN 
(the immediate excuse for the Sydney 
split) and the strength of Howard in the 
face of a dazed and confused Labor ‘op¬ 
position’, are much more important fac¬ 
tors, which the small forces of the radical 
left can’t overcome through an act of will. 

Comrade Fontes further claims that, as 
in the mother country, the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance was “sidelined” in the anti-war 
movement. Bullshit. SA speakers ap¬ 
peared on virtually every platform, apart 
from Sydney, where the united front with 
the Laborites and Stalinists, which the 
comrade apparently favoured, made this 
impossible. Our New South Wales state 
election campaign in the first months of 


the year was closely tied to anti-war 
work. 

The Democratic Socialist Party has 
completely subordinated building itself 
to building the SA. The comrade briefly 
alludes to the fact that some affiliates are 
slowing down the partyist direction 
keenly desired by the SA majority, but 
his reportage gives the distorted impres¬ 
sion that the situation here is very simi¬ 
lar to that in England. Josh should pay 
attention to developments around Aus¬ 
tralia, as well as read the Weekly Worker, 
or he’ 11 sound like just another of the fran¬ 
chises of the ‘Pominterns’ that litter the 
far left here, inside and outside the SA. 
Nick Fredman 
Lismore 

Messenger 

In the time-honoured manner of sectar¬ 
ians under pressure, Clive Bradley and 
Sacha Ismail of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty open fire on the messenger 
because they really don’t like the news 
(Letters, October 30). 

Specifically, both take umbrage to 
these words in Ian Donovan’s recent 
polemic against them: “While the AWL 
has never actually endorsed Shacht- 
man’s support for the 1961 Bay of Pigs 
emigre invasion of Cuba, or his backing 
for US imperialism in Vietnam.. .’’(‘“Zi¬ 
onist” AWL in turmoil’, October 23). 

Pathetically, both comrades work 
themselves into a tizzy over this, hi par¬ 
ticular, Clive Bradley goes on to breath¬ 
lessly construct a fantasy CPGB 
provocation where, at some point in the 
future, the Weekly Worker will transmute 
this idea into a “fabricated” quote from 
some AWLer - “a favoured technique of 
libel” of ours, apparently. 

What accounts for this type of hys¬ 
terical overreaction - a thoroughly dis¬ 
tasteful aspect of the culture of our AWL 
comrades? After all, comrade Dono¬ 
van’s article consisted of pretty mildly 
expressed analysis of the organisation’s 
drift towards the politics of first camp. 
Clearly, his offending words were meant 
to be taken as a warning - in the sense 
that the AWL has not crossed the class 
Rubicon yet, but the method of Shacht- 
man tugs it in that direction. Not really 
that outrageous a slur - especially as 
AWLers themselves have been making 
more or less the same point. 

In the July 23 issue of the AWL’s Soli¬ 
darity, Mark Sandell penned an article 
titled ‘Is the AWL headed down the 
Shachtman road?’, which explicitly 
stated his fears that his organisation's 
slogans duting the Iraqi war “highlighted 
a drift in the politics of the AWL in the 
direction of lesser-evilism that has ech¬ 
oes of Shachtman’s political suicide”. 
The comrade even suggests that “the 
slippage into ‘lesser evil’ politics is not 
posed positively in what we say but 
rather in what we do not say”. In effect, 
his organisation was “soft on the US 
and UK invasion”, he concludes. Quite 
right. 

Lastly, Clive casually states that I am 
a liar. That for totally nefarious reasons, 
I simply made up a comment by Martin 
Thomas (his self-definition as “a little bit 
Zionist”). Clive states this is “fabri¬ 
cated”. Nonsense. Martin said these 
words at a jointly organised public meet¬ 
ing of the CPGB, AWL and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Democratic Group, in a room 
packed full of members and supporters 
of all our organisations. Martin and I 
then had an argument about his shock¬ 
ing formulation in the pub downstairs 
from the meeting room - in full earshot of 
other AWLers, I recall. 

But the real puzzle is why Clive thinks 
I would need to he in order to make my 
point. After all, the leading figure in the 
AWL blithely characterises himself as a 
full-on Zionist. Comrade Thomas partici¬ 
pated in the CPGB debate on October 
26, where we gave comrade Matgamna 
a platform to defend his despicable po¬ 
sition. Unlike comrade Ismail - who also 
took part - comrade Thomas said noth- 
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ing to distance himself from Sean’s com¬ 
ments at this meeting. 

Mark Fischer 

London 

Zionism 

I hesitate to add to the “libels" that Sacha 
Ismail and Clive Bradley allege, but their 
combined letters are disingenuous. 

If it was just Martin Thomas on an off- 
day saying he was “a little bit Zionist" 
then Ismail and Bradley would have a 
point in denying that the AWL are Zi¬ 
onist. But Sean Matgamna. founder 
guru, has openly come out as a Zionist. 
And even if the previous pretence was 
maintained, the positions of the AWL 
over the previous years in accusing anti- 
Zionists of ‘left’ anti-semitism, opposing 
the Palestinian right of return (ie, sup¬ 
porting the ethnic purity of the Jewish 
state) and refusing to oppose the apart¬ 
heid nature of Israel would be enough. 

The pretence, however, continues. 
Clive Bradley asserts that nobody in the 
AWL "has endorsed ‘Zionism’ in the 
sense of one particular nationalism”. But 
of course Zionism isn’t just another form 
of nationalism. It is akin to saying that 
apartheid was also just another form of 
nationalism and thereby legitimate. Zi¬ 
onism is both a movement and a state 
whose ideological heritage owes more 
to the Nuremberg laws than the French 
Revolution. 

British nationality and immigration 
laws are racist but, once someone has 
been accepted as a national, their level 
of benefits, their right to live in a particu¬ 
lar area, their schooling, etc don’t de¬ 
pend on their colour or religion or 
ancestry. There is no ‘right of return’ 
dependent on being white or Christian. 
There is no law saying that a black per¬ 
son who wants to many a foreigner has 
to leave the country - unlike the new 
mixed-marriages law, which stipulates 
that Arab Israelis marrying Palestinians 
must emigrate. 

This is why Sacha Ismail’s pretence 
that the AWL “do not support Israel's 
racially exclusive citizenship laws (or 
other exclusivist institutions) any more 
than we support Britain’s” is meaning¬ 
less. British citizenship depends on 
whether one’s parents were British citi¬ 
zens or bom in the UK. It does not de¬ 
pend on whether one’s parents are 
Christian or white or some other arbitrary 
factor. In practice they are racist and the 
way they are administered is racist, but 
black and Asian people do nonetheless 
qualify for British citizenship if they meet 
these criteria. The British state does not 
have as its founding principle the ‘ingath¬ 
ering of the exiles’. 

In fact there is no Israeli nationality. 
There is no jewish, muslim, druze, etc 
nationality. Which other countries have 
no nationality which encompasses all 
their citizens? The reason is that Israeli 
Jews are held to be part of a wider Jew¬ 
ish nationality, which is the mirror image 
of the anti-semitic myth that all Jews, no 
matter where they live, are part of a sepa¬ 
rate nation/race. 

In fact the AWL, by opposing the 
Palestinian right of return and saying 
nothing about a Jewish right of return - 
which allows someone like me to ‘return’, 
with all the benefits that Jewish ‘return¬ 
ees’ are entitled to, whilst denying the 


same right to Palestinians bom in Israel 
- are indeed supporting the racially ex¬ 
clusivist nature of Zionism. Zionism is 
meaningless if the Israeli state cannot 
achieve racial purity and ethnic cleans¬ 
ing via its immigration and citizenship 
laws. Hence its obsession with a Jewish 
demographic majority. 

Where the CPGB goes wrong is in 
opposing the racism inherent in Zionism 
but accepting that, nonetheless, there is 
an Israeli Jewish nation, when Zionism 
itself makes no such claim. When today 
the bourgeois nationalist solution of two 
states is seen by many Palestinians as 
no longer achievable, because of the 
extent of colonisation in the West Bank 
and Gaza, it is futile to chase this mirage. 
Two states does nothing to deal with the 
source of the problem: the peculiar ra¬ 
cial politics of Israel and its alliance with 
imperialism. 

Instead socialists should support 
what we supported in South Africa: a 
unitary and democratic, secular state. 

TonyGreenstein 

Brighton 

Anarcho record 

Joe Wills says I “let the cat out of the 
bag" when he talks of how the Makh- 
noites “liberated” the towns (Letters, 
October 30). 

This is because he “thought anar¬ 
chists believed liberation was achieved 
by the workers themselves and not by 
bands of self-proclaimed revolutionar¬ 
ies”. Incredible! Does he not believe in 
solidarity between peasants and work¬ 
ers? Does he think that the Makhnoites 
should have left the workers of the cit¬ 
ies to the whites? Or weaken the strug¬ 
gle against counterrevolution by 
ignoring its occupation of the cities? 

Even more incredibly, he argues that I 
accept “that Makhno used dictatorial 
tactics during the civil war and [do] not 
contest the fact that the ‘Regional Con¬ 
gress of Peasants, Workers and Insur¬ 
gents’ was undermined and belittled”. 
He says this is in “contradiction" to the 
Makhnoites encouraging soviet democ¬ 
racy and freedom of speech. However, 
he fails to note that I said that in the heat 
of battle, grassroots democracy was 
sometimes ignored. 

The point is not whether violations of 
principle occur: it is whether such viola¬ 
tions are built into the new system. He 
argues that this is “a mirror argument” 
of what I criticise Marxists for: “namely 
relying on the paternalistic and benevo¬ 
lent attitudes of one’s leaders rather than 
the inherent and spontaneous revolu¬ 
tionary nature of the working masses”. 
This is, of course, a total distortion of my 
argument and the facts. 

He claims that I simply repeat what he 
“argued in the first place and the point 
McKay has been rebutting in all his re¬ 
sponses”. What nonsense. The Makh¬ 
noites occasionally violated libertarian 
principles while, in the main, implement¬ 
ing and encouraging them. The Bolshe¬ 
viks violated them from the start, 
moreover raising party dictatorship to a 
key ideological position. The Makhno¬ 
ites called soviet congresses, the Bolshe¬ 
viks disbanded them. The former 
encouraged free speech and organisa¬ 
tion, the latter cmshed both. But, appar¬ 
ently, both are the same because 
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Makhno made a few arbitrary decisions! 

Wills argues that “the politics of Marx¬ 
ism are no more to blame for Bolshevik 
Jacobinism than the politics of Bakun¬ 
inism are for the bureaucratic degenera¬ 
tion of the Makhnovshchina”. Bakun¬ 
inism? Anarchism is not “Bakuninism”. 
As for “bureaucratic degeneration”, 
well, clearly Wills knows little about the 
Makhnoite movement. Nor logic, if he 
equates party dictatorship, one-man 
management and the repression of work¬ 
ing class protest with a few arbitrary 
decisions by Makhno (which, inciden¬ 
tally, the regional congresses held the 
army accountable for). 

He tries to answer this issue by argu¬ 
ing that the Bolsheviks “led a popular 
insurgency against the state after build¬ 
ing up huge support in the local sovi¬ 
ets”. Yet he fails to note that by the 
spring of 1918, they had lost “the sup¬ 
port of the majority of the organised 
working class” across Russia. In re¬ 
sponse to this, they gerrymandered so¬ 
viets and disbanded, by force, any 
which were elected with non-Bolshevik 
majorities. This was before the start of 
“the appalling conditions of ‘civil war’”, 
which therefore cannot be blamed for it. 
The working class protested this usur¬ 
pation of power. Mass strike waves took 
place throughout the civil war. The Bol¬ 
shevik response was simple: state re¬ 
pression (including shooting strikers, 
arresting ‘ringleaders’, lockouts and 
martial law). 

Nor did the Bolsheviks change from a 
"libertarian profile” to “rigid authoritari¬ 
anism”. Lenin's stated aim was party 
power. This was achieved. To maintain 
their authority, the Bolsheviks had to use 
authoritarian methods. They may have 
talked about (some) libertarian ideas 
before taking power, but, as Marx said, 
we must judge people by what they do, 
not what they say. Moreover, is Wills 
implying that Bolshevik ideology played 
no role in the decisions made? That 
seems unlikely, particularly seeing that 
leading Bolsheviks justified their policies 
in ideological terms. Or that the (statist) 
institutional framework the Bolsheviks 
operated in also had no effect on the 
evolution of their practice and ideology? 

Wills blames Bolshevik authoritarian¬ 
ism on “the failure of social revolution 
in Europe”, yet the Bolsheviks were dis¬ 
banding soviets and imposing one-man 
management long before this happened. 
He absolves the Bolshevik leadership 
for responsibility for its own actions by 
stating “the real cause” was “the failures 
and betrayals of the workers’ movement 
in Europe and elsewhere”. If all else fails, 
blame the workers, eh? 

Wills says my comments on workers’ 
councils do “not differ from Marxism or 
early Bolshevism” and seem “rather to 
be the beginning of a break with anti- 
statism”. Funnily enough, I was para¬ 
phrasing comments Bakunin made 
before the Paris Commune applied the 
idea of imperative mandates (which Marx 
praised). So my comments signify con¬ 
sistent anti-statism, not a “break” from 
it. As for “early Bolshevism”, surely Wills 
knows that the Bolsheviks initially op¬ 
posed the soviets in 1905 (the logic of 
that opposition was distinctly anti-demo- 
cratic, although it helps explain what 
happened in 1918!)? And that the anar¬ 
chists not only supported the soviets, 
but saw them as the framework of the 
free society (unlike the Bolsheviks)? The 
difference being, as the Makhnoites and 
the Bolsheviks show, anarchists mean 


ACTION 


London Communist Forums 

Sunday November 9, 5pm - ‘Post-war Labour: from consolidation to 
defeat’ using Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 
Sunday November 16, no seminar 

Sunday November 23, 5pm - ‘Where next for ESF?' Come along and 
discuss where the European movement goes in the aftermath of Paris. Will 
London be hosting the 2004 ESF? If so, will the preparations be open, 
democratic and inclusive? And what communist programme should we 
have for Europe - withdrawal, or a fighting unity ? 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 (nearest tube: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Women in Iraq 

Public meeting - ‘The women’s movement and the struggle for equality 
and freedom in Iraq’, Friday November 7, 6pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. Speaker: Yanar Mohammed (editor of only radical 
women’s publication in Iraq Equality). 

Called by Organisation for Women’s Freedom in Iraq - 07890 065933; 
Nadia64uk@yahoo.com 

Immigration laws disable! 

Conference for disabled refugees, migrants and immigrants - and all 
opposed and subject to immigration controls: Saturday November 8, 1pm 
to 5pm (registration from 12 noon), Le Meridien, Victoria and Albert Hotel, 
Water Street, Castlefield, Manchester M3. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Coalition of Disabled People, BEVC, 
Aked Close, Ardwick, Manchester M12 4AN; 0161-273 5153; 
gmcdp @ globalnet.co.uk 

No detention 

Protest, Monday November 10, 5pm to 6.30pm, Glasgow city council 
chambers, George Square (opposite Queen Street station). 

Followed by public meeting, 7pm, Strathclyde Student Union debating 
chamber, level 6, 90 John Street, Glasgow. Speakers include Mohammed 
Asif (Glasgow Refugees Action Group), Rosie Kane (SSP) and other 
MSPs, Kath Sainsbury (National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Cam¬ 
paigns). 

Glasgow Campaign to Welcome Refugees - 0141-946 7887; 
glascamref@hotmail.com 

Stop Blunkett 

Emergency meeting to stop latest anti-asylum-seeker clampdown, Mon¬ 
day November 10, 6.30pm, council chamber, Camden Town Hall, Judd 
Street (opposite St Pancras Station). 

Called by Campaign to Defend Asylum-Seekers. 

Refugees and human rights 

Conference, Tuesday November 11, 9.30am to 4.30pm, Great Hall, King’s 
College, The Strand, London. 

Organised by British Institute of Human Rights (020 7593 0043;) and Joint 
Council for Welfare of Immigrants (020 7608 7305; don@jcwi.org.uk). 

Defend Council Housing 

National committee meeting, Saturday November 22, 12 noon to 4pm, 
Haywood room. Council House, College Road, Doncaster. Lunch provided 
by Doncaster Tenants Federation - phone 07951 156881 to advise num¬ 
bers. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has fomis available for you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup @ yahoo .com 


Socialist Alliance 


Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, London N7 7AS; 020-7609 2999; 
office @ socialistalliance.net 

Platform launch 

Meeting to set up SA platform for democracy and the need for a workers’ 
party: Saturday November 8. 11.30am to 3.30pm, United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Birmingham. 

Brent and Harrow SA 

Public meeting: ‘The way ahead for the anti-war movement and SA’, 
Wednesday November 26, 7.30pm, Willesden Suite, Willesden Green 
Library Centre, 95 High Road, London NW10. Speaker: Alan Thomett. 


it! 

lain McKay 

email 

Typo 

I assume there was typo in your report 
of the attendance “by an audience of 
nearly 500” at the packed ‘British poli¬ 
tics at the crossroads’ meeting at Friends 
House in London ( Weekly Worker Oc¬ 
tober 30). 

There were around 1,200 in attendance 
- the hall is advertised as seating 1,173. 

Alan Rae 

Wanstead 


Convention of the Trade Union Left 

Saturday February 7 2004, Friends Meeting House, Euston, London. 

Union sponsors so far include: London region. Unison; London region, 
FBU; Essex committee, FBU; Cambridge and District Trade Union Council; 
Natfhe Western Region; Yorkshire and District Natfhe; Stratford Nol 
branch, RMT. Speakers include Bob Crow, general secretary RMT; Paul 
Mackney, general secretary Natfhe. 

Organised by Socialist Alliance, tu-convention@yahoo.co.uk 

Building a socialist alternative 

SA pamphlet by Alan Thomett, £2 each; discounts for bulk orders. 


www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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REALIGNMENTS 


George Galloway 

Lacking a 
web profile 


W hatever one may think 
of George Galloway, 
few would disagree 
that his ego is matched only by 
the size of his bank balance. 
When quizzed about whether he 
would consider joining the 
Scottish Socialist Party on BBC 
News 24, he replied, “No.” He 
cited his usual mantra about not 
being a Trotskyist or a “national¬ 
ist”. More likely is his admitted 
fondness for a jet-set lifestyle 
(something that would go down 
like a lead balloon in the SSP). So 
how does Galloway present 
himself online? 

Readers expecting a flashy 
site along the lines of Peter 
Mandelson’s ( Weekly Worker 
July 21) will be disappointed. 
Strangely, the gorgeous one has 
not got round to maintaining a 
website for himself. Presumably 
he used to rely on the page 
maintained by Labour (http:// 
labour.org.uk). However, taking 
their cue from JV Stalin, the 
party’s webmasters now seem to 
view Galloway as a non-person. 
His name turns up nothing in their 
search engine, not even a press 
release to announce his expul¬ 
sion. The page for his Glasgow 
Kelvin seat breaks down the 
voting result for the 2001 
election, but there is no mention 
of the curiously missing MP. 

A Google search turns up 
more. The Guardian’s ‘Ask 
Aristotle’ politics search engine 
(http://politics.guardian.co.uk) 
has a fair and functional profile 
of our dapper-suited friend. 
Heading the page are a few 
statistics to keep the amateur 
psephologists happy, followed 
by a couple of soundbites: “I am 
proudest to have stood firmly 
against the new imperialism and 
Anglo-American aggression 
around the world,” opens a 
statement on the personal high 
point of his time in parliament. 

Especially useful are the links 
grouped under ‘Their life in 
parliament’. ‘Jobs and commit¬ 
tees’ detail Galloway’s activities 
at Westminster. ‘How have they 
voted?’ displays his patchy lobby 
record for the last five years. But 
the most interesting link is the 
‘Register of members’ interests’. 
Ever wondered how the comrade 
could fund his penchant for 
Portuguese villas and caviar on a 
‘paltry’ MP’s salary? Wonder no 
more. I was shocked when I read 
it, but you have to admire him for 
managing to get £70,000-plus out 
of the Mail on Sunday for his 
weekly column. Lastly, the 
profile is finished off with a few 
dated articles from around last 
April. 

Following a series of Guard¬ 
ian articles, Google turns up a 
couple of BBC pieces. The first is 
another basic profile (http:// 
news.bbc.co.uK/l/hi/uk_politics/ 


2041729.stm) with a potted 
account of Galloway’s recent 
history. The other (http:// 
news.bbc.co.uK/l/hi/scotland/ 
1967317.stm) is a bizarre story 
from 18 months ago, concerning 
the maverick US actor, John 
Malkovich. According to the BBC, 
Galloway is one of two people 
that he would like to fight to the 
death (the other being The 
Independent’s Robert Fisk). To 
have the temerity to criticise US 
Middle Eastern policy (and its 
Israeli mini-me) is enough to earn 
Malkovich’s ire, it seems. 

The next item on the search 
engine is the notorious Daily 
Telegraph piece alleging Gallo¬ 
way’s financial entanglements 
with Hussein’s Ba’athist regime 
(http://www.telegraph.co.uK/ 
news/main.jhtml?xml=/news/ 
2003/04/22/ngall22.xml). This 
scurrilous piece of muckraking 
even fails to sound plausible. For 
example, we are expected to 
believe these “were found in the 
looted foreign ministry”. How 
convenient that the Telegraph’s 
reporter just so happened to 
unearth the relevant documents, 
after hundreds of others had 
been burned, shredded or stolen. 

Still, the reactionaries at this 
supposed ‘quality’ newspaper do 
not have the monopoly on anti- 
Galloway agendas. The ‘Iraq war’ 
section of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty’s website (http:/ 
/workersliberty.org; see also 
Weekly Worker February 27) has 
its own ‘The Galloway/Saddam 
affair: what we think’ pages. As if 
to prove that the AWL’s unhealthy 
obsession with Galloway is not a 
passing mood, the comrades 
have included a piece from 
January 1994. 

Clearly the passage of time 
has changed nothing, lining them 
up then (as now) with a rightwing 
assault on the Kelvin MP. On this 
occasion, however, Galloway is 
condemned (among other things) 
for saluting “the man who 
rocketed gas bombs on Israel 
three years ago”. Funny, I 
thought the comparatively few 
missiles that struck Israel in 1991 
were very much conventional 
weapons, but best not let the 
facts get in the way of a good 
rant 

In conclusion, Martin Thomas 
writes, “Galloway should be 
thrown out by his local party.” So, 
their failure to defend a leading 
figure in the anti-war movement 
from being witch-hunted now is 
because of a long-standing 
shibboleth. What did Marx say 
about putting the interests of a 
group before the wider interests 
of the class? 

Clearly Galloway needs his 
own website, instead of having to 
rely on others to maintain an 
internet profile for him • 

Phil Hamilton 



In the full glare 
of secrecy 


A midst little fanfare and some 
secrecy, Welsh assembly 
member John Marek will for¬ 
mally launch a new party in 
Wrexham on Saturday November 8. 
Unlike the palatial surroundings of the 
Saatchi Gallery, where Michael Howard 
announced his bid for the Tory leader¬ 
ship last week, the humble basement of 
Marek’s constituency office has been 
chosen for the founding conference. 

Strange as the choice of venue may 
seem, the location is no cock-up. On his 
own private property the ex-Labour AM 
will seek to ensure that only paid-up 
members of the John Marek Independ¬ 
ence Party (JMIP) will be able to attend. 
No mention of the conference is to be 
found on his own website. 

It is not hard to unravel the reasons 
for such secrecy. When Marek first pro¬ 
posed the setting up of a new party ear¬ 
lier this year, his closest political advisers 
were the left nationalist group, Cymru 
Goch. hi their panic to avoid sections of 
the ‘Brit left’ attempting to gain entrance 
to Marek’s meetings, CG members 
sought to ban other sections of the left 
in Wales. 

Consequently, in August, when 
Tommy Sheridan spoke on the same plat¬ 
form as Marek in Wrexham, two mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain (CPGB) received emails before¬ 
hand stating that their was no room for 
them in the meeting. Indeed this ban 
would soon have been extended to mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Workers Party and 
the Socialist Party, had Marek not buck¬ 
led after loud protests from the CPGB. 

Yet it seems that Marek is still prepared 
to follow the carefully laid plans of his 
CG backers in seeking to exclude the 
organised left in Wales from his new 
fomiation. This is, even after our expo¬ 
sure of CG’s plans to manipulate him (see 
Weekly Worker September 11). In his 
rather less than generous comments 
about Marek on a left nationalist e- 
group, one leading CG member com¬ 
plained of Marek’s “crap” speech at the 
Sheridan meeting. He then claimed CG 
would wait patiently in the wings until 
Marek resigned from the Welsh assem¬ 
bly in 2007. 

Indeed the Cymru Goch member went 
on to outline how they would seek to rig 
the founding conference of the JMIP to 
ensure that CG was in the ascendant. 
After all, CG possessed four of the nine 
members on the steering committee. 

Naturally, an indignant Marek, on read¬ 
ing the Weekly Worker, took exception 
to these remarks and a furious row en¬ 
sued between Marek and CG members. 
Nevertheless, a split did not take place, 
although certain CG members retreated 
from the scene. Undoubtedly CG was 
shaping up to act once again as Marek’s 
doorkeepers on November 8. 

Up for discussion at the conference 
will be adoption of the new party name 
and constitution and officers will be 
elected. So far, as is to be expected, only 
a brief statement of founding principles 
has been circulated. This document, 
entitled ‘For a democratic and socialist 
Wales’, is neither socialist nor particu¬ 
larly democratic in its orientation. In no 
sense is it a document that seeks to re¬ 
place capitalism with a new economic 
and political system. Not surprising re¬ 
ally, given Marek’s history as a rightwing 
Labour MP, a loyal member of both Neil 
Kinnock’s and John Smith’s front-bench 
teams. 

One major bone of contention that 
may arise between CG and Marek is over 
the national question. Marek is not a 



John Marek: soft politics 


separatist and has refused to subscribe 
to CG’s nationalism. Good. Yet the docu¬ 
ment does not even make the democratic 
demand for the right of self-determina¬ 
tion for Wales, instead merely aspiring 
to “parity with Scotland" within the ex¬ 
isting unionist state, “should any further 
devolution arrangements be enacted”. 

It remains to be seen whether Cymru 
Goch will be prepared to fight on this is¬ 
sue and seek to insert its call for an inde¬ 


pendent socialist Wales into the consti¬ 
tution. If the majority of CG is not up for 
it, then we could see a split in its ranks. 

Of interest too will be how both the 
SWP and the SP relate to the conference. 
Both have made overtures to Marek. The 
SWP, through the auspices of the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance (and the SA in Eng¬ 
land), sought to persuade Marek to opt 
for a ‘left bloc’ in next year’s European 
election. This is still on the agenda, al¬ 
though Marek is a less important player 
in SWP calculations, now that George 
Galloway has been kicked out of the 
Labour Party. 

Yet the misleadership of the SWP has 
meant that the WSA is not an attractive 
alternative pole of attraction for Marek’s 
ambitions. Instead he seems set on a 
rather doomed project of creating a puny 
‘left of centre’ fomiation - an alternative 
Green Party (apparently, “sustainability 
is the most fundamental of all princi¬ 
ples”), unlikely to be much to the left of 
Labour, the Liberal Democrats or Plaid 
Cymru. A right reformist sect is the likely 
outcome. Unless of course, Cymru Goch 
gets its way and a left nationalist sect is 
created. 

For our part, CPGB members will seek 
to both attend and participate in the con¬ 
ference, openly declaring our commu¬ 
nist politics. We will seek to put forward 
a bold alternative statement of principles, 
embracing openness and intransigence 
in their rejection of both Labourism and 
left nationalism • 

Cameron Richards 


John Marek party - 
founding principles 

1. All people of Wales, regardless of ethnic origin, creed, gender or 
sexual orientation, are equal citizens and [party name] will represent 
all without favour or discrimination and based on these founding 
principles. 

2. Wales should enjoy parity with Scotland within the current constitu¬ 
tional arrangements in the UK and should enjoy no fewer powers 
than any other of the UK nations or regions, should any further 
devolution arrangements be enacted. 

3. The UK is a rich state, but has unacceptable variations in wealth and 
opportunity between its peoples and regions. We seek to reduce 
those variations and wish to secure for Wales levels of public spend¬ 
ing that accurately reflect the relative levels of economic prosperity 
and social provision between Wales and other parts of the UK. 

4. We are committed to open and pluralist politics and will cooperate 
with other political parties in Wales, the UK and Europe where 
common cause exist. 

5. We will support and take part in international movements designed 
to secure peace, freedom, international cooperation for sustainable 
world development and social justice. 

6. Recognising the quality of modern economic and social life de¬ 
pends on public services, we are committed to the maintenance of 
such services within the public realm. 

7. Understanding that healthy politics requires robust debate, party 
members shall at all times be respectful, tolerant and considerate to 
others. 

8. We defend the civil rights of all language communities. Understand¬ 
ing the value, importance, but threatened status, of the Welsh 
language, we support special measures throughout Wales and 
especially in vulnerable core areas to nurture the language and build 
sustainable communities on which it ultimately depends. 

9. As a democratic party we encourage local participation, with the 
aim of creating self-reliant and sustainable communities equipped to 
take maximum decisions on their own behalf as the basis for a 
socialist society. 

10. Sustainability is the most fundamental of all principles. We do not 
believe anyone has the right to act in a way which diminishes the life 
chances of future generations and so the long-term consequences 
shall guide our policies in all that we seek to do • 
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UNIONS 


In June a rotten settlement gave management carte blanche to impose 
‘modernisation’ on firefighters’ working conditions. Now the promised seven percent 
rise is to be phased in. Fire Brigades Union London regional officer Matt Wrack 
spoke to Peter Manson about the background to the latest wave of unofficial action 


An utter mess 



Rank and file: hostile 


T he ‘position statement’ issued 
by the employers following ne¬ 
gotiations over stage two of the 
deal - the supposed seven per¬ 
cent - was issued in October. This 
caused quite a bit of anger. It spelled out 
clearly what had only been hinted at 
when the settlement was signed: for ex¬ 
ample, the document declares that long- 
service pay will be frozen and, 
amazingly, the new rank structure entails 
a reduction in the rate of pay for certain 
grades. 

When this statement was put to the 
executive council, apparently there was 
nobody willing to propose that it should 
be recommended for acceptance. So it 
went out to members from the general 
secretary ‘for consideration’, without 
any recommendation for or against. I 
suspect that the EC, knowing that mem¬ 
bers will at last see the details, do not 
want to take responsibility for it. 

The statement was sent out just over 
a week before the November 3 EC meet¬ 
ing and all branches were supposed to 
discuss it by then - a ridiculous timeta¬ 
ble for any consultation. Our London 
regional committee met last week and 
voted to reject it, but we also demanded 
a recall conference: the deal requires a 
number of union policies to be dropped 
and only conference, as the policy-mak¬ 
ing body, can do that. 

We had been given assurances by 
the FBU leadership that our 30-year ban 
on pre-arranged overtime - signed away 
as part of the June settlement - could 
only be removed after annual confer¬ 
ence, which will possibly be next May. 
But the stage two document says that 
it will be lilted from November 7. So a 
30-year-old policy will be dropped at a 
week’s notice without the union's deci¬ 
sion-making body having the right to 
consider it. 

There is also a clause in the posi¬ 
tion statement about ‘whole-time re¬ 
tained’ duties, giving management the 
right to impose complete flexibility on 
how they employ staff on different 
shift and duty systems in any combi¬ 
nation of stations. This too requires 
a change in union policy to be voted 
through by conference. However, a 
conference - where they would have 
to answer to a hostile membership - is 
the last thing the leadership wants: 
that is the main reason why they can¬ 


celled this year’s altogether. 

On October 31 the employers sent an 
additional letter to the union, stating that 
the seven percent would be paid in two 
stages. If the union agreed to the posi¬ 
tion statement, 3.5% would be paid im¬ 
mediately, with the remainder being 
withheld until the Audit Commission 
had examined the potential to make sav¬ 
ings. 

The official EC position was that it has 
neither accepted nor rejected the docu¬ 
ment. The EC did not want to be seen 
not to agree it - the June settlement 
meant they were committed to it. But 
they did not wish to be seen to have 
agreed to it either, while the argument 
over the staging of the payout was still 
going on. In my opinion they will cer¬ 
tainly do so, if they have not already. 

Some EC members have allegedly 
been advising branches that, if they re¬ 
ject the deal, they have to be prepared 
to walk out again. But of course most 
members would not vote for another 
strike -1 do not think I would under the 
current leadership! People cannot be¬ 
lieve how the whole thing has been 
thrown away. It is a complete and utter 
mess. We were not defeated by the 
other side - the strikes were always solid. 
What happened was complete capitu¬ 
lation. 

But there have been face-saving at¬ 
tempts to disguise this fact. With or 
without behind-the-scenes encourage¬ 
ment, first Derbyshire FBU announced 


it would only answer emergency calls, 
and then other brigades followed suit. 
But this cannot hide the fact that mem¬ 
bers are angry with the leadership and 
demoralised. They find it very hard to 
understand how we got into this posi¬ 
tion. 

Decisions have been made in a com¬ 
pletely undemocratic way. Take the lat¬ 
est EC. Two regions were not repre¬ 
sented at a meeting which was to take 
decisions about the whole future of the 
fire service and firefighters’ pay. So more 
than 6,000 members were disenfran¬ 
chised. The EC members concerned 
were absent and there is no right of sub¬ 
stitution except for long-term illness. 
Again this highlights the need for a con¬ 
ference - where a delegate unable to at¬ 
tend could obviously be replaced. 

We need to make major changes 
within the union - both its structure and 
its leadership - but to achieve that the 
rank and file needs to be organised. Dis¬ 
cussions are going on to create a sin¬ 
gle, unified rank and file body - up to 
now three separate groups have called 
their own meetings. 

The unofficial 30K website is con¬ 
tinuing to play a role in this, although it 
lost some momentum after the end of 
the dispute. It livened up again over the 
past couple week or so, with the publi¬ 
cation of the stage two deal. Union 
members are looking for some way for¬ 
ward and we need to give them 
answers • 


Post dispute 

Temporary climbdown 


I t is clear from the joint statement is¬ 
sued by the Communication Work¬ 
ers Union and Royal Mail that 
management have been forced to back 
down big time. 

A section of workers stirred from their 
slumbers, and the ‘new breed’ of ag¬ 
gressive managers have been shocked 
into suing for peace. They set out to hu¬ 
miliate and cow the CWU, in order to 
transform it into an anodyne staff asso¬ 
ciation. This attempt failed, not because 
of any major efforts by the union bu¬ 
reaucracy, but as a result of the resur¬ 
rection of rank and file militancy. 

However, a note of caution must be 
added. After the backlog of mail has 
been cleared, the daggers will be out. The 
government (the major shareholder) will 


be determined to prevent workers from 
other industries following suit. So it is 
not all over yet - far from it. It is only by 
following this militancy through to in¬ 
creased rank and file organisation that 
it will be possible to counter the inevi¬ 
table next round of attacks. 

Arriving at my delivery office the 
other day, I was met by a little band of 
cheering Socialist Workers Party mem¬ 
bers, hailing the “great victory”, as they 
see management’s temporary climb- 
down. We have forced a retreat, but the 
war is far from over. We know that man¬ 
agement still aims to destroy the union 
so as to force through their programme 
of breaking up the Post Office - which 
is in turn part of a strategy to intensify 
exploitation of the workforce. 


Yet the impression these comrades 
give is that all that is required is the 
waving of a few banners and the 
chanting of a few slogans - victory is 
assured. The response to the SWP 
‘picket’ varied from bemusement to 
hostility. A colleague returning to work 
with me gestured to them angrily: “This 
has got nothing to do with you. We 
are the ones who are risking our jobs 
and livelihood.” 

This illustrates the gulf that exists be¬ 
tween the revolutionary left and the 
working class. The movement should 
develop out of the class - it cannot be a 
separate entity grafted onto it. Yet with¬ 
out our own combat organisation we 
remain vulnerable to renewed attacks • 
John Keys 


Unison 

Poor tactics, 
useless strategy 


U nison’s dispute over London 
weighting continues to suffer 
from serious underlying weak- 
nesses. 

Not so long ago the industrial action 
committee (IAC) was not expected to 
approve funding for further selective 
actions and one-day all-out strikes, as 
they were seen to be “ineffective”, and 
branches, in line with the ballot result, 
were not proposing anything different. 
However, it seems that, thanks to a ten¬ 
tative, behind-dosed-doors ‘critical ap¬ 
praisal’ and equally behind-closed- 
doors manoeuvring and pressure from 
local functionaries and activists, a 
‘new’ strategy has passed the IAC’s 
effectiveness test. 

Starting Monday there will be a 
five-week strike for selective groups 
of volunteers on full take-home pay 
(nothing new here) and a rivo-day all- 
out strike in December on standard 
strike pay (£15 a day). The continua¬ 
tion of the London weighting dispute 
is therefore balanced on a knife edge 
between, on the one hand, a national 
leadership undercover exit strategy 
involving as little embarrassment as 
possible and, on the other, the stall¬ 
ing of this exit strategy by activists 
and local bureaucrats pushing esca¬ 
lation as far as they can without risk¬ 
ing an embarrassing collapse. Both 
sides may also be hoping, Micawber 
fashion, that something may turn up. 

However, for now, the escalation 
from one day to two days all-out is just 
enough to keep a distinctly asthmatic 
London weighting campaign wheez¬ 
ing along. 

In keeping with a wholly irrespon¬ 
sible accommodation to passivity by 
(mainly left) activists, most Unison 
members are as yet unaware of the 
new ‘effective’ strategy. Already in 
some boroughs shop stewards are con¬ 
cerned about winning support for the 
two-day action just before Christmas 
and are suggesting possible top-ups to 
full take-home pay from branch funds! 

The unsaid implication is that mem¬ 
bers will treat it as an opportunity to 
have two days off for Christmas shop¬ 
ping. It is likely, in my view, that even 
without a top-up a majority of members 
will - reluctantly - go along with the 
action out of a now seriously stretched 
loyalty to the union. However, the down¬ 
ward spiral of support seems set to 
continue and we may even see a col¬ 
lapse in a few areas. 

There is a general view on the left 
that other disputes, particularly the 
CWU unofficial action, should inspire 
Unison members and help to build 
their confidence. 

I do not think confidence is the main 
problem. Rather it is motivation. In 
fact the London region of Unison 
knows this - even after two and a half 
years of campaigning 75% of union 
literature on this issue is still devoted 
to persuading Unison members that 
the London weighting campaign is 
justified! 

Activists should talk to and listen to 
the workers: London weighting - in¬ 
deed pay generally - is not a top prior¬ 
ity for most local government 
workers. It only comes about seventh 
on their list of concerns. There may 
be many reasons why pay figures so 
low down and maybe it ought to be 
higher. But this reality ought to be 
treated in a far more serious fashion. 
Issuing a leaflet every few months tell¬ 
ing people what they already know, or 


talking to activists and the tiny minor¬ 
ity that shows up at branch meetings 
is no substitute for positively engag¬ 
ing with the mass of workers where 
they work. 

But let us return to the inspirational 
actions of others. Unison members will 
make a comparison between their dis¬ 
pute and that of the CWU, but the re¬ 
sult will be to further demotivate 
Unison’s campaign. Put it like this. 
London CWU: immediate and decisive 
action and a massive impact. Unison: 
long-running, stop and go, indecisive 
and ineffectual. That is, CWU: 
strength; Unison: weakness. 

Of course the employers have eyes 
too. It is a well known fact that some 
London employers are sympathetic to 
an increase in London weighting - an 
opportunity to split the employers, you 
might think. However, the dominant 
group is able to hold the line precisely 
because there is no significant threat 
from Unison. 

After a two-and-a-half-year cam¬ 
paign and a series of continuing 
strikes it is the employers who con¬ 
trol the game. They see weakness and 
have poked their finger at it. Their 
withdrawal of the minuscule offer al¬ 
ready accepted by the other two unions 
was designed to provoke a walkout and 
up the stakes for Unison. It was de¬ 
signed to expose the gap between the 
need for an escalation to effective ac¬ 
tion and the lack of motivation and 
resolve on the ground. 

Unison’s limp response not only 
confirms this gap but also points to a 
serious weakness at the level of shop 
stewards - who have allowed, or in 
many cases participated in, what ap¬ 
pears to be wilful tactical stupidity. 

A multi-union joint campaign 
across the public services is about the 
only thing that could motivate Unison 
members on this issue, and then a lot 
of rank and file organising would be 
needed - something completely miss¬ 
ing at present However, the prospects 
for even a joint Unison-TGWU-GMB 
approach are remote and this hinders 
the wider public service coordination 
with other unions. 

A more realistic, if also remote, pos¬ 
sibility is that the employers decide to 
‘clear the decks’ to deal with a more 
important issue and make an offer to 
be snapped up by the national leader¬ 
ship. The organisation and leadership 
of this dispute is really that bad. 

It gets worse. It is not just that lead¬ 
ership is poor and tactics ill thought 
out: there is a big problem at the level 
of strategy that goes to the heart of most 
of the left’s sect approach to the work¬ 
ing class. For all the functionaries, 
stewards and activists that are the driv¬ 
ing force behind this dispute I am sure 
that the aim of an increase in London 
weighting is in their heads - but for 
many it is only a part of the strategy and 
not the main part It is the means to the 
end - a strike - that has been the real, 
primary goal, an end in itself, with any 
positive outcome just a bonus. Behind 
all the propaganda and speeches the 
actions all point to this conclusion. 

From day one the aim was to have a 
dispute - any dispute for any reason - 
maintained and kept alive at all costs, 
no matter how inept. London weight¬ 
ing was a useful hook upon which to 
hang the action and the members use- 
fid pawns in a programme of militant 
posturing • 

Alan Stevens 
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erwise, they half jokingly, half threateningly 
warn (Nol, p4). Here we have the classic 
closed psychology of a besieged sect. 

Political parties of the working class behave 
very differently. Publicity is not something to 
be shunned, but welcomed. After all, even 
the ‘official’ Communist Party of Great Brit¬ 
ain held its bi-annual congresses in the pres¬ 
ence of a small media posse. Apart from one 
special closed session, everything else could 
be reported by the capitalist and leftwing 
press. And mostly it was. Conferences of the 
Scottish Socialist Party are likewise kept open 
- indeed the press and media are made wel¬ 
come and courted. Tommy Sheridan’s key¬ 
note speech and controversial debates 
feature on Scottish TV news and the front 
page of The Herald, etc. 

That, of course, is how it should be for any 
substantial organisation of the working class 
operating in conditions of legality. True, the 
Bolsheviks might have had to hold some of 
their conferences and congresses abroad due 
to tsarist oppression. When they were forced 
to do so, however, every effort was made to 
fully inform the politically conscious public 
of all debates and decisions. Far from disputes 
being hidden away - as if such things were 
signs of weakness, something to be ashamed 
of - they were highlighted and carefully and 
exhaustively explained in the Bolshevik press, 
where feasible minutes were published to en¬ 
courage an active understanding of factional 
arguments and alignments. 

In all honesty the SWP conference is a 
thoroughly unattractive affair. Worse, it is 
boring. Despite being held in camera, it is not 
that far removed from the revivalist rallies 
staged nowadays by the Tories and New 
Labour. Yawn. 

Instead of being regarded as the highest 
decision-making body of a serious leftwing 
organisation, the conference is treated 
instrumentally, as part of a series of wheels 
and cogs. The central committee and its in¬ 
ner constellation of chosen ‘stars’ have al¬ 
ready decided the latest ‘turn’. Conference 
exists not as a forum where leading comrades 
honestly and fear¬ 


lessly thrash out burning differences, where 
the trusted representatives of the whole mem¬ 
bership gather to have their say and finally 
decide matters through a series of hotly con¬ 
tested votes. Instead conference operates as 
an echo chamber. The leadership line is an¬ 
nounced from on high and then loyally con¬ 
firmed and endlessly parroted by the 
specially selected cadres, before being 
spoon-fed to the membership. 

Such an approach can only but engender 
cynicism above and passivity below. Some¬ 
thing which once again found its reflection 
in this year’s Pre-conference bulletin. 
Three were published - all were painfully 
thin - and none of them contain anything 
that could by any measure rate as a chal¬ 
lenging (or any kind of) alternative. 
There were no factional platforms. 

Apart from vacuous pep talk pieces 
from the central committee and other 
leading bodies, the bulletins contain 
nothing, not a thing, of genuine signifi¬ 
cance. The hollowness of the SWP and 
the political inertness of its geographi¬ 
cal branches is shown by a simple but 
revealing statistic. Only some 30 rank and 
file comrades contributed articles (and 
most of them were written jointly with oth¬ 
ers). These are mainly dull-as-ditchwater 
examples of official optimism - jolly little re¬ 
ports boasting about how attendance at 
this or that Marxist forum has increased from 
five to 15 and sales of Chris Harman’s re¬ 
vamped Socialist Worker topped 50 last 
week. Wow. 

A partial exception is the ingeniously titled 
‘Pre-conference article’ two-hander, authored 
by Anne Kenefeck and Martin Pitt ( Pre-con¬ 
ference bulletin No3). They locate what they 
call a “worrying dichotomy”. The SWP 
on the national and international 
stage has been “impressive 
and unerring”, but not in 
the “localities” and 
“branches”. Here 
there is a deeply 
off-putting re¬ 
gime with an 


S everal hundred Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party comrades and frater¬ 
nal visitors from overseas 
attended the organisation’s 
national conference in Camden 
Centre just over the road from 
St Pancras station in north London. Begin¬ 
ning on the morning of Saturday November 
1, the 2003 conference held its valedictory 
session on the afternoon of Monday Novem¬ 
ber 3. 

Purportedly conference represented what 
national secretary Chris Bambery claims are 
now 8,000 members. However, the delegate 
ratio is one for every 10 “registered” mem¬ 
bers, so paper membership is in all probabil¬ 
ity much lower. Apart from the bevy of central 
committee and national committee members 
- each of whom have automatic speaking 
rights - those sporting full delegate stickers 
stood at somewhere near the 200 mark. This 
is roughly in line with the active, dues-pay- 
ing, real, membership. A total which has 
stayed stubbornly and frustratingly station¬ 
ary at around 2,000; that despite the massive 
upsurge around the Iraq war. 

Unlike the familiar conferences and con¬ 
gresses of trade unions and political parties, 
the Socialist Alliance included, the SWP acts 
on these occasions as if it were an illegal or¬ 
ganisation operating underground. The date, 
venue and proceedings are supposed to be 
a closely guarded secret. Delegates and visi¬ 
tors alike were warned not to wear political 
regalia or carry copies of Socialist Worker 
with them. Lapel badges had to be removed 
and delegates were told to keep toing and 
froing from the hall to the barest minimum. 
As a further “security” measure, all confer¬ 
ence documents were numbered and had to 
be handed back at the end. The final session 
actually consisted of instructions as to what 
exactly was allowed to be reported back to 
outsiders and what should be kept firmly 
under wraps. 


Paranoia 

Why the deliberate fostering of paranoia and 
a laager mentality? It might serve to create an 
air of mystery? Cloak and dagger stuff could 
possibly excite the young, impressionable 
and inexperienced. Fear of fascist attack is 
certainly used as an excuse. Years ago Brit¬ 
ish National Party goons managed to get past 
the first line of stewards before they were 
ejected. But nowadays none of that washes. 
What the central committee really fears is be¬ 
ing put under the spotlight and the possibil¬ 
ity that internal matters - especially political 
differences - might become public knowledge. 
So most delegates made then way to the Cam¬ 
den Centre with collars turned up and wear¬ 
ing their best non-political disguises. It would 
be comical, if it were not so sad. 

Another associated factor which helps to 
explain the silly cult of secrecy is the likeli¬ 
hood of the whole gamut of rival left groups 
sending paper sellers along - though SWP 
members are in public notoriously unwilling 
to buy anything that smacks of polemic (that 
does not stop them routinely logging onto 
the CPGB’s website in the privacy of their own 
homes to read the latest Weekly Worker). An 
article in the Pre-conference bulletin by 
Bunny Laroche and Jon Flaig actually urged 
members to “Stop reading the sectarian 
press"; “You’ll go blind” oth¬ 


associated “posturing” and “deference to 
status”, which goes hand in hand with “pas¬ 
sivity”. “Activity” amounts to “snapping to 
attention in the face of authority” and then 
“sinking back” into languor. The “pecking 
order” this involves has become “woven into 
the fabric and psyche of the party”. New mem¬ 
bers either conform to it or they are driven 
out and into hostility. The result amongst 
those who remain is “low spirits and morale”. 
A fair, if not very rigorous, diagnosis. Apart 
from platitudes no cure is presented. 

Pushed 

The editors must have been hard pushed for 
material. Presumably that explains why the 
correspondence between Alex Callinicos and 
the SWP’s former sister organisation in the 
US, Left Turn, is laboriously reproduced, 
along with the criticisms penned by Mike 
Gonzales and Neil Davidson of the SSP’s 
position on Scottish independence. The origi¬ 
nal paper on Scottish independence by SSP 
policy coordinator Alan McCombes is also 
reprinted in full. All this stuff has, of course, 
been available to SWP members north and 
south of the border for a while now and was 
included presumably to take up space, not 
with the idea of sparking a thoughtful debate 
about mistakes and shortcomings. Scotland 
did not even rate a session of its own. 

What of conference? Not surprisingly 
nothing dramatic happened. The strategic 
choices facing the SWP leadership - outlined 
by Mike Macnair in his pre-conference 
Weekly Worker article - remain unresolved. 
Nevertheless, where the central committee - 
the core of which consists of Alex Callinicos, 
Lindsey German, Chris Harman, Dave Hayes, 
Chris Nineham, John Rees and Martin Smith 
- wants to go is increasingly clear. 

Their future lies in pursuing a new coali¬ 
tion with those who were mobilised against 
the Iraq war - not only anti-war activists and 
muslims like Salma Yaqoob, but unions such 
as RMT, FBU and CWU, and dissident ex- 
Labour Party members - most obviously 
George Galloway. He. for the moment at least, 
is considered key. 

Time and again the putative ‘peace and 
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justice’ coalition was called “the project”. The 
central committee hopes to constitute the 
SWP as its “revolutionary component”, get 
a few of its top members elected on the back 
of what it believes is an inexorable tide that is 
flowing against the Labour Party and use the 
whole exercise to create a wide transmission 
belt of the brightest and the best “fighters” 
straight into the ranks of the SWP. The SA, 
had if anything, the opposite effect. The more 
it came to resemble a party, the less coher¬ 
ence the SWP exhibited. 

The experience of councillor Michael 
Lavalette and Preston SA is upheld as the 
“model” which everyone else should emu¬ 
late. The resolution moved by John Rees, 
Kay Phillips and Simon Hester called “super 
Thursday” in June 2004 “decisive”. Besides 
elections to the European Union parliament 
there are also elections to the Greater Lon¬ 
don assembly - both involve an element of 
proportional representation. ‘Peace and jus¬ 
tice’ is to be promoted in the expectation of 
an electoral breakthrough for the SWP. 

The “old” SA, announced comrade Bam- 
bery, is “dead”. What the new alliance 
“project” will look like was hinted at by a 
number of platform speakers though. Wor- 
ryingly comrade Lavalette attacked opposi¬ 
tion forces in the SA as being the “problem”. 
They, not SWP misleadership, are the reason 
why people did not flock in. Instead of build¬ 
ing the SA, he depicted the opposition as 
internet nerds debating “minutiae with each 
other” and then not even bothering to turn 
up to “big mobilisations”. 

He also shamelessly twisted and distorted 
the political positions of the SA’s remaining 
principal “affiliate organisations”. They 
equate Palestinian militants - presumably 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad suicide bombers - 
with the “violent aggression of the Israeli 
state”. Obviously untme: the CPGB has ex¬ 
plicitly blamed the Israeli state as bearing 
prime responsibility for the outrages directed 
against its civilians. Apparently though the 
SA has been hurt by “association” with these 
“reactionary positions”. Comrade Lavalette 
also hit out against executive members who 
dared argue for their “own positions” rather 
than those of the SA's majority. Such people 
have a damaging effect on the SA’s “political 
credibility”. Birmingham SA was especially 
condemned for giving the “impression of 


islamophobia”. 

Alex Callinicos underlined the message. He 
singled out the CPGB and the Weekly Worker. 
The CPGB name has been “stolen” - presum¬ 
ably from its rightful owners in the defunct 
Eurocommunist Marxism Today faction - and 
he commented that we should be “sued”, not 
congratulated, for having done it. Marcus 
Strom, the SA’s nominations officers, and a 
regular contributor to these pages, writes 
“poison”, according to comrade Callinicos. 
He assured conference that in the new 
“project” sectarians such as the CPGB will 
be kept out. There shall be “no reproduction 
of the weak elements of the SA”, he prom¬ 
ised. Soon there will be a conference of the 
“new, left, radical alternative”, but the door 
will shut, locked and bolted to undesirables. 
Comrade Callinicos thereby unconsciously 
mimics the anti-communist witch-hunt im¬ 
posed upon the Labour Party in the early 
1920s by Ramsay MacDonald and his right- 
wing cohorts. 

In other words the SWP will do its 
damnedest to police the whole “project” and 
impose tight, constricting, bureaucratic con¬ 
trols from the beginning. The “project” will 
bar communists and other revolutionary 
democrats. So there will be phrase-monger¬ 
ing about unity, inclusively and toleration in 
abundance. Bans and proscriptions will 
though be imposed unofficially, and if need 
be officially, to put a lid on internal dissent. 

On the Sunday a new, slightly longer, SWP 
constitution was presented. The 2002 con¬ 
ference appointed a commission of four to 
rewrite the document (Cohn Barker acted as 
convenor and the other members were Seth 
Harman, Allison Philcock and Yuri Prassad). 
They handed over their draft to the national 
committee in October for consideration and 
amendment. 

John Rees described the old constitution 
as “embarrassing”. However, the changes are 
largely cosmetic. Eg, the numbers needed to 
call a special conference or establish a pre¬ 
conference faction have been reduced. Now 
instead of 30% of the membership ah that is 
required is 20%. To set up a pre-conference 
faction all one needs is “a joint statement by 
at least 30 members”, as opposed to 40 until 
now. 

Programme 

Unsurprisingly the main problems remain 
unaddressed. The SWP is a sect in which 
membership is defined as someone “who 
agrees with the politics of the SWP (as out¬ 
lined in ‘Where we stand’ which is printed in 
each issue of Socialist Worker), accepts its 
constitution and works within and under the 
direction of the appropriate party bodies” 
(my emphasis, clause 2a). 

Communist parties organised along the 
lines set out by the first congresses of the 
Communist International demand something 
less and something more. Members must 
accept the programme as the basis for com¬ 
mon actions. The SWP is, of course, militantly 
afraid of programmes - unlike the “revolution¬ 
ary communist tradition of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky” (clause lb). 
What of ‘accept’ and ‘agree’? Arguing for 
one against the other might at first sight ap¬ 
pear to be pure semantics. However, in such 
a crucial detail lies the basic distinction sepa¬ 
rating a party of the class from a mere sect. 
Eg, the SWP’s ‘Where we stand’ column 
hardly counts as a programme but it categori¬ 
cally defines the system in Russia under Sta¬ 
lin as “state capitalism” and claims that in 
eastern Europe and China “a similar system 
was later established”. Go against that par¬ 
ticular shibboleth, even in the sheltered en¬ 
vironment of an SWP Marxist fomm, and you 
automatically disbar yourself from member¬ 
ship. In other words the SWP is a common 
or garden confessional sect. 

Sunday also saw elections to the central 
committee, national committee and what is 
now called the disputes committee. The cen¬ 
tral committee remains a tight and compact 
body and is undoubtedly the SWP’s ruling 


body. It initiates and presides over everything 
- according to a new clause in the constitu¬ 
tion, introduced by John Rees, it not only ap¬ 
points “all full-time organisers” (clause 3c). 
From now on district organisers “represent 
and are responsible” to it (clause 3f). Mem¬ 
bership of the national committee is fixed at 
100 and, as there were 50 nominations from 
the outgoing central committee and 57 from 
branches, effectively the election was a mat¬ 
ter of eliminating seven comrades. 

Interestingly, when the SWP in Scotland 
reconstituted itself as an SSP platform - a per¬ 
manent faction - its membership formally sev¬ 
ered ties with the organisation based in 
London. After the 2003 conference there are 
now five comrades from Scotland on the na¬ 
tional committee. They are Mike Gonzales, 
Dave Sherry and Gill Hubbard (nominated by 
the outgoing central committee) and Neil 
Davidson and Ian Ferguson. What Alan Mc- 
Combes and Allan Green will make of this act 
of remarriage remains to be seen. 

What is noticeable, though, in terms of the 
material contained in Pre-conference bulle¬ 
tin No3 on Scotland is that the rhetoric against 
nationalism is being stepped up. Comrade 
Davidson's article, ‘Is independence a road 
to socialism in Scotland?’, is in fact a Social¬ 
ist Worker platform pamphlet. It draws heav¬ 
ily on his extensive, and first-rate, historical 
work contained in his two books - The ori¬ 
gins of Scottish nationhood (London 2000) 
and Discovering the Scottish revolution 
(London 2003). Yet, while comrade Davidson 
has justifiably been awarded this year’s Isaac 
Deutscher prize, and can take apart the na¬ 
tionalist myths peddled by McCombes, Sher¬ 
idan et al with consummate ease, he finds 
himself programmatically at sea. 

Having rightly rejected independence as 
any kind of road to socialism and carefully 
distanced himself from the parallel call for the 
break-up of Britain, all he can offer is econo¬ 
mist quackery. He genuflects before all-Brit¬ 
ish trade union struggles and the anti-war 
movement and puts his trust in common sense 
eventually prevailing. That amounts to an ab¬ 
stract socialism. He is unable to tackle the 
democratic deficit that palpably exists within 
the United Kingdom under the conditions of 
capitalism. Eschewing the demand for a fed¬ 
eral republic of England, Scotland and Wales, 
which would embody the constitutional right 
to self-determination, unlike “the revolution¬ 
ary communist tradition of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Luxemburg and Trotsky” he cannot 
supply the necessary programmatic bridge 
that links the struggles of today with our 
desired socialist future. 

Hence on the one hand the SW platform 
pursues diplomatic accommodation and on 
the other hand it finds itself hopelessly out¬ 
manoeuvred by comrade McCombes. At the 
SSP’s 2001 conference the S W platform voted 
as a bloc for a leadership motion specifically 
calling for independence to be made a “prior¬ 
ity” in the general election. Lambs to the 
slaughter. When McCombes pursues that 
agreed policy and develops it concretely by 
proposing that the SSP should outdo the 
Scottish National Party in nationalism 
through establishing his convention on in¬ 
dependence, SW platform objections are 
hard, if not impossible, for the membership to 
take seriously. How can the SW platform de¬ 
nounce today what yesterday it raised its 
hands to proclaim? 

Perhaps the re-incorporation of leading 
comrades from Scotland into the SWP’s for¬ 
mal command structures and the aim of get¬ 
ting the new “project” based on Salma 
Yaqoob, George Monbiot and George Gallo¬ 
way up and running before February 2004 in 
time for the June elections means that the 
period of cohabitation which saw it prepared 
to inhabit the SSP’s space as a minority plat¬ 
form is drawing to an end. Needless to say, 
the chances of a politically hazy new 
“project” lasting for any length of time are not 
high. Loose coalitions usually fall apart at the 
first hurdle. Parties - real parties, that is - are 
another matter • 
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Rattled Tories 
crown Howard 


E xit the goon, enter the ghoul. 
The latest act in the Westmin¬ 
ster farce known as the Tory 
leadership contest - though this 
time there will not be a contest, but rather 
a coronation - tells us much about the 
state of the Conservative Party. The 
parliamentary party has unilaterally de¬ 
cided to place the future of Toryism in 
the hands of a 62-year-old rightwinger, 
a man who appropriately looks like 
Lazarus risen from the grave and has all 
the charisma of a superannuated insur¬ 
ance salesman. 

Good news for us and our class in that 
case? Up to a point. To see our histori¬ 
cal main enemy enacting this macabre 
spectacle - conspiracy and bloody dag¬ 
gers one minute, hearty unity and hand¬ 
shakes the next - is certainly amusing. 
For the last two centuries the Tories have 
been at the centre of British polity, in their 
own words but not unjustifiably dubbed 
‘the natural party of government’. In that 
time they have consistently used every 
legal and sometimes illegal tactic to fight 
for the interests of capital against labour 
and have caused untold misery to mil¬ 
lions of our people. If you forget every¬ 
thing else, remember what the Thatcher 
government did during the miners’ Great 
Suike of 1984-85. 

They were the natural party of the 
ruling class - they were indeed the ex¬ 
ecutive committee of the ruling class hid¬ 
ing behind the sham legitimacy of 
parliamentary democracy. But great par¬ 
ties do fall into decay and die - witness 
the old Liberal Party. The death of the 
Tory Party, or its fissiparation into a 
number of antagonistic sectlets, which 
this writer still finds an unconvincing 
prospect, would certainly be good news 
for the British working class. 

Not just for us, however. This must 
have been the best few days that Blair 
and New Labour have had for a long 
time, because for the first time since May 
1 1997 Labour has started to look in real 
trouble. 

On the evidence available, the Hutton 
enquiry ought to find that Blair himself 
was complied in the exposure of Dr 
Kelly, and, much more seriously, that 
Alastair Campbell conspired with the 
chairman of the joint intelligence com¬ 
mittee and former senior MI6 officer Joint 
Scarlett to produce a false, politically 
motivated intelligence dossier which 
was used by the prime minister as part 
of his justification for embarking on an 
imperialist war against Iraq - a war against 
which two million people marched in 
London to protest. 

Then there is the failure of Labour to 
five up to any of its bragging about trans¬ 
forming public services. Big and small 
capital has done very well, thank you. 
chancellor, but health, education and 
transport remain in crisis. Add to that the 
prospect of rising interest rates, with all 
that means for Gordon Brown’s grandi¬ 
ose spending plans (more public bor¬ 
rowing, higher taxes, the failure of many 
small businesses living on the margin 
and a collapse of confidence in the hous¬ 
ing market, to name just a few) and the 
already tangible sense of disenchant¬ 
ment with Labour which some recent 
polls have revealed could have real im¬ 
plications for the next election. 

Then there were last spring’s council 
elections, things we so easily forget, in 
which the Conservatives quietly re¬ 
gained some lost territory. Realistically, 
however, it seemed much more likely that 
they had only another heavy defeat to 
look forward to. That is why Iain Dun¬ 
can Smith had to go. 

Yet whatever Tony Blair’s present- 
day frustrations and difficulties, things 
could get much worse for Labour. Re¬ 
member the words of an old Tory prime 
minister: “Events, dear boy, events”. 
And two years to the next general elec¬ 
tion is certainly a long time in politics; a 
long time in which the Tories could 
hope to regain the confidence of not 
just the electorate, but of their former 
backers in the ruling class who have so 
far found Blair a more than adequate re¬ 
placement for Thatcher. 

But Duncan Smith was always floun¬ 


dering. Not only did the Tories fail un¬ 
der his leadership to really dent the gov¬ 
ernment’s standing with the electorate, 
but Liberal Democrat claims that they 
would constitute the next official oppo¬ 
sition no longer looked like mere confer¬ 
ence braggadocio. So the knives came 
out. After Betsygate, an attempt to smear 
IDS with charges of peculation, an at¬ 
tempt so pathetic and inept that it had 
to have come from within the ranks of 
Tory MPs anxious to be rid of him; after 
the public withdrawal of support by key 
donors; after a nightmare of a conference 
(forget the 20 standing ovations), where 
the leadership was a theme of constant 
speculation eagerly stoked up by his 
enemies and by the media, especially the 
BBC; after his denunciation by former 
sUategist Dominic Cummings; and fi¬ 
nally after reportedly being described by 
lady Thatcher as the worst leader the 
Tories had ever had, it was obvious that 
Duncan Smith had lost even the sem¬ 
blance of authority and confidence. 

The end came swiftly with one of 
those characteristically ruthless Tory as¬ 
sassinations, orchestrated by a cabal of 
shadow cabinet ‘colleagues’ and staged 
by a motley collection of disaffected has- 
beens and ambitious would-bes. Once 
a handful of these pathetic specimens 
had finally screwed up the courage to 
go public with then' demand for a leader¬ 
ship change, the outcome of the 1922 
Committee meeting on October 29 was 
predictable. 

In one sense, this was a coup in so far 
as the democratic procedures set in place 
by William Hague were blatantly and 
cynically circumvented. But to argue 
that this move represents an attempt by 
the Tory grandees to wrest back conUol 
of the party from the rightwing 


For October we set ourselves a spe¬ 
cial target of £750. Last week I was 
able to report that our fighting fund 
stood at £680 - tantalisingly close. 
However, the unofficial strikes by 
postal workers stopped dead the flow 
of letters into our offices. As a result 
October’s fund ended lower than I 
had expected and hoped. We had 
just one donation through our PayPal 
facility on the CPGB’s website - £25 
from comrade SP - and many thanks. 
So that left us with a total of £705. 

Now with the partial climbdown by 
management we have enjoyed a re¬ 
sumption of deliveries which we have 
decided to backdate. Not that we were 
flooded. A £ 10 postal order came from 
IF in south London - which is good. 
But it was the cheque from KG from 
Hertfordshire that did indeed “make 
a sizeable dent” in October’s special 
target. The comrade sent us £150! So 
that gives us a grand total of £865 for 
last month. I think we can say that we 
not only dented the target - we 
smashed through it. 

More than that. Comrade KG has 
increased his monthly standing order 



Something of the night 


backwoodsmen in the shires is much too 
simplistic. The membership base of the 
Conservative Party is in reality no more 
homogeneous than that of Labour. Re¬ 
member that even Portillo’s liberal re¬ 
forming agenda (whatever people may 
have thought about him personally) had 
quite a significant following in the party 
back in 2001, during the last leadership 
contest. Stereotyping the whole of the 
Conservative Party as reactionary scum 
is unscientific and gets us nowhere. 

Certainly, the decision of Michael 
Howard’s potential rivals to leave him 
unopposed, effectively disenfranchising 
the party in the country from any par¬ 
ticipation in the process, was a neces- 


to the paper to a Uemendous £100 - 
which, as it came into effect on No¬ 
vember 1, puts this month’s £500 
fund on solid foundations. Other 
readers should follow this excellent 
example: give the paper special one- 
off donations, but take out a stand¬ 
ing order to ensure we are kept afloat 
through a regular guaranteed income. 
We will supply you with the neces¬ 
sary fonn. 

Last week our web readership, as 
recorded by Matrix stats, stood at 
9,288. Naturally the bulk of them come 
from Britain and Ireland. However, we 
are read worldwide, including by 
2,259 people in the USA and two in 
Albania. They, plus our print reader- 
ship, took last week’s circulation fig¬ 
ure to over 10,000. Of course, we shall 
carry on putting the paper up on the 
web for you, our e-readers, as quickly 
as our human resources permit. We 
shall also carry on asking you to help 
out with our hard pressed finances • 
Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


sary part of the conspirators’ plot, since 
it was the members who in large num¬ 
bers put Duncan Smith into the leader¬ 
ship in the first place - though his 
popularity with them has undoubtedly 
diminished during the 777 days when he 
was at the helm and failed to demonstrate 
the winning qualities that they thought 
he possessed. 

Reports tell us that some sections of 
the membership are spitting blood at 
being denied their say. That is no doubt 
true. But in reality they know just as well 
as their Westminster representatives 
that a leadership election now, inevita¬ 
bly prolonged and acrimonious, reveal¬ 
ing once again the depth of division and 
the insoluble contradictions, would 
have led to nothing but ignominy. That 
is why things actually had to be done in 
the way they were. In some cases there 
may perhaps be moves by adamant con¬ 
stituency officials to deselect MPs they 
believe to have behaved dishonourably; 
others may vote with their feet, but the 
damage seems likely to be quite contain¬ 
able. 

So, if we can understand why it has to 
be now, why does it have to be Howard? 
Neither in parliament nor in the country 
has he ever been a popular figure. To be 
sure, his ultra-rightwing agenda at the 
home office was well received by party 
conferences, but they would have ap¬ 
plauded a baboon eloquent enough to 
have come forward with the same tough 
line on crime, ‘law and order’, immigra¬ 
tion and so forth. Howard was seen as 
arrogant, smarmy and ambitious (like all 
Tory politicians, then) but to a degree that 
made him particularly loathsome. It had 
nothing to do with his being a Jew. Jews 
have been prominent in the top echelons 
of the party for years - at least a dozen 
names spring immediately to mind. In 
fact Howard himself (incredibly) uses his 
background as the son of Jewish mi¬ 
grants to allege that he has a sort of in¬ 
stinctive empathy with immigrants and 
asylum-seekers. 

It was not his ethnic background nor 
his record as a minister, but his person¬ 
ality and the fact that he had never ac¬ 
quired a power base either in the 
parliamentary party or in the country, 
that scuppered his chances when he last 
contested a leadership election. His case 
was not helped by the mad and wild¬ 
eyed Widdecombe, who famously told 
the world that he had “something of the 
night about him”. Pots and kettles in¬ 
deed. In any event he came sixth out of 
a field of six. 

So what has changed? If you look 
back at the contests from which Hague 
and Duncan Smith emerged as victors, 
what you see are men elected not for 
what they were but for what they were 
not. The perceived imperative at the time 
was to keep out the big beasts, whose 
disagreements on such questions as Eu¬ 
rope were great enough to wreck or split 
the party altogether and thus destroy its 
chances of regaining the trust and sup¬ 
port of the ruling class in the wake of 
capital’s love affair with Blair. The pur¬ 
pose of Hague and Duncan Smith was 
to provide a facade of unity and purpose 
behind which the big beasts could sort 
themselves out, but they never did. 

Hague was promoted too early: in a 
desperate effort to revive interest in the 
Tory alternative he went from breast¬ 
beating humility and inclusivism (an 
early manifestation of Portilloism) to 
berating foreigners and telling the coun¬ 
try that ‘we have five minutes to save 
the pound’ or some such nonsense. The 


drubbing that the Conservative Party re¬ 
ceived was well deserved. Now it ap¬ 
pears that Duncan Smith should never 
have been promoted at all. He has said 
nothing memorable except that he is a 
quiet man, Chingford’s answer to Clint 
Eastwood. The so-called ‘raft’ of new 
policies presented to the electorate as an 
alternative to Blairism is embarrassingly 
incoherent and based on arithmetic 
which even a 12-year-old would find to 
be deficient. 

In these desperate circumstances it is 
not actually that surprising that the last 
of the big beasts to occupy the shadow 
front bench, the only man with any real 
ministerial experience at all, should be 
called upon to save the day. As The 
Daily Telegraph's leader writer put it, 
“Only Michael Howard fits the bill” (Oc¬ 
tober 30). The party has evidently been 
given “a new lease of fife just in the nick 
of time”. In what way? Apparently it is 
down to his gravitas and his forensic skill 
at the despatch box. He will make mince¬ 
meat of Tony Blair at prime minister’s 
question tune. Maybe he will, but who 
cares? Is the Westminster village so cut 
off from reality that it imagines anyone 
apart from sad people like myself actu¬ 
ally tunes in and watches this palaver? 
It is as if PMQs were a sort of parliamen¬ 
tary version of Pop idols. 

In reality probably only a tiny minor¬ 
ity of the population actually knows who 
Michael Howard is. It will not be his 
sneering soundbites conveyed on the 
TV news that will convince them to vote 
Tory as an alternative to Blair, but some 
kind of cogent programme in response 
to Labour failure. That the Tories have 
not got. Why? In large part because 
New Labour has stolen all their clothes. 

Take one example. Readers may recall 
that back in 2001, during the last leader¬ 
ship race, The Daily Telegraph launched 
a series of leaders and articles around the 
theme of “A free country”. Howard’s 
contribution was "Do we really want the 
freedom to be robbed and murdered?” 
(July 13 2001). In it he argued vocifer¬ 
ously for the full gamut of repressive law 
and order legislation which Thatcher 
and he would like to have enacted: a 
compulsory national DNA database, 
CCTV cameras everywhere, curtailment 
of the right to silence and the right of trial 
by jury, generalised interception of elec¬ 
tronic communications, and (from this 
man so sympathetic to the plight of im¬ 
migrants like his persecuted Jewish par¬ 
ents) compulsory identity cards, not 
only to deal with the problem of illegal 
immigrants and asylum-seekers but to 
reduce benefit fraud. 

Can you see Howard’s and the Tories’ 
problem? All of these ‘Tory’ measures 
now form the core agenda of New La¬ 
bour under David Blunkett at the home 
office. So we have a situation now where 
the newly ‘reborn’ Howard (“I shall lead 
this party from the centre”, whatever that 
means) and his colleagues have no al¬ 
ternative but to pose left on key social 
issues. If they tried to move right of Blair, 
they would end up fighting a turf war with 
the British National Party. 

Just as a party moves across the po¬ 
litical spectrum in its desire for power 
(and desire for power is deep in the en¬ 
trails of every Tory), so does its class 
base. We forget perhaps too easily that, 
in the Thatcher glory years, the Con¬ 
servative Party enjoyed a significant 
degree of support from sections of the 
working class. In the main, when disillu¬ 
sionment with the Conservatives set in 
and there were economic difficulties, 
they ended up defecting back to Blair and 
New Labour. 

Were there a major downturn in the 
economy, for example, another war cri¬ 
sis, a major scandal, or whatever, all that 
could change quite rapidly and - unbe¬ 
lievable as it sounds now - you could 
see Howard’s toad-like grin on the front 
steps of Downing Street. It is much too 
early to write off the Tories, but our main 
enemy remains New Labour - and our 
strategic task breaking the working class 
from Labourism; offering them a real 
socialist alternative • 

Michael Malkin 


Fighting fund 

Smashing 
through 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 

Preventing domination 

Tina Becker reports on latest developments in the bid to bring the ESF to London 


Low SWP 
turnout 


Remember the SWP in Florence 2002? Who 
could ever forget the sight of the five to six 
hundred SWP and 1ST members running around 
in circles, excitedly waving ‘F**k capitalism’ 
placards? Driven to near-hysteria by their 
sergeant major, Chris Bambety, they were 
constantly jumping up and down, shouting, 
‘One solution - revolution!’ in between trying to 
sell Socialist Worker. 

I am sad to inform comrades attending this 
year’s ESF that they are most unlikely to have 
the pleasure of witnessing such scenes again. 
The SWP leadership has instructed a layer of 
members to stay at home and build for the 
forthcoming anti-Bush protests. The GR- 
organised ‘ESF train’ will now be three car¬ 
riages carrying only 400 people to Paris - just 
over half SWP members • 



T he knives are out. The proposal 
to hold the 2004 European Social 
Forum in London has sparked a 
flurry of secret and public meet¬ 
ings, international negotiations and let¬ 
ters of support for one side or the other. 

While the Socialist Workers Party's 
Globalise Resistance (the main organi¬ 
sation behind the ‘London bid’) is still 
putting together its proposal in total se¬ 
crecy, the NGOs and trade unions in¬ 
volved have had their own closed 
meetings to discuss how they can pre¬ 
vent “total SWP domination”. At the 
same time, the London Social Forum’s 
suggestion to hold the 2004 ESF in 
Greece, with Britain as the venue the fol¬ 
lowing year, is attracting more support. 
A decision will be taken by an ESF as¬ 
sembly meeting in Paris on November 
10 . 

This is a sad situation indeed, consid¬ 
ering that the main purpose of the ESF 
is to bring the left across Europe to¬ 
gether. Instead, the gap between the 
SWP and the many organisations ex¬ 
cluded by it in Britain is growing wider 
every day, and even internationally 
sharp lines of demarcation are being 
drawn. All because the SWP still refuses 
to present its proposals openly to the 
whole movement. The few shreds of 
evidence that prove that this bid even 
exists have appeared in the Weekly 
Worker only because members of the 
CPGB gatecrashed a number of those 
secret meetings. 

Incredibly, Socialist Worker has still 
not mentioned the proposal once. Pre¬ 
sumably the comrades were going to an¬ 
nounce a miraculous birth to the rest of 
the left in Britain at some point, when a 
de facto leadership is already up and 
running - a similar method was employed 
when the Stop the War Coalition was 
established. The movement in Britain 
has yet to be shown a written proposal. 
A clear sign of the elitist and undemo¬ 
cratic attitude of the SWP. 

Even those few NGOs that are trusted 
by the SWP and therefore invited on 
board do not reciprocate the feeling. 
They have met twice already without the 
SWP to discuss if and how they could 
carry on supporting the bid. Present at 
the last secret gathering on October 22 
were representatives from Friends of the 
Earth, Oxfam, Bond (British Overseas 
NGOs for Development) the Tobin Tax 
Network - as well as War on Want and 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
the two main non-SWP organisations 
behind the bid. 

We are told that at least one of the 
groups centrally involved in the bid has 
“great reservations about the level of 
democracy and inclusiveness” and is 
still considering pulling out and backing 
instead the statement issued by activ¬ 
ists in die London Social Forum. In prin¬ 
ciple this statement “welcomes the idea 
of a European Social Forum being held 
in die UK”. But it calls for current plans 
to be given “a radical overhaul” in order 
to allow “all interested organisations and 
individuals to fully participate in its plan¬ 
ning”. Citing reasons of time, it says the 
next ESF should be in Athens with the 
UK playing host in 2005. 

The CPGB has put its name to this 
statement and we would certainly urge 
other comrades on the left to do likewise 
(signatures can be added by emailing 
ukesf2005 @yahoo.com). 

However, the majority of those NGOs 
present on October 22, have opted for 
another tactic. They will for now be 
backing the GR/SWP bid, but will call 
for an open meeting on December 3 if it 
is successful. They will then suggest a 
representative structure to build the 
ESF. CND chair Kate Hudson has con¬ 


vinced them of the need to have the 
London Social Forum on board. Just 
like the meeting of trade unions who are 
involved in the bid (which was attended 
by, amongst others, Jeremy Dear from 
the National Union of Journalists), the 
NGO gathering decided to present a yet 
to be published set of proposals on 
how the organisation should be han¬ 
dled. At both meetings, unhappiness 
about tiie underhand nature of the bid 
and the dominance of GR/SWP was 
voiced repeatedly. 

It is regrettable that the NGOs and 
trade unions are keeping their wonies to 
themselves. Better to fight openly 
against the bureaucratic methods of the 
SWP and thereby help to cultivate a 
healthy democratic culture. Also, it looks 
like they will remain silent on November 
10 and will only place their demands af¬ 
ter the next ESF has been handed to the 
SWP. A clear representative structure, 
as suggested during the NGO meeting, 
is certainly more desirable titan the con- 
trol-freakery of GR/SWP. However, it is 
unclear if those groups will fight for a 
system that brings in all interested or¬ 
ganisations. 

We certainly cannot rely on the NGOs 
to champion democracy. While Oxfam 
and Friends of the Earth are openly hos¬ 
tile to the left, CND has been instrumen¬ 
tal in helping the SWP to keep out all 
unwanted groups from the steering com¬ 
mittee of the Stop the War Coalition. It 
seems the main concern is to avoid be¬ 
ing dominated by the SWP - not how to 
create the most effective, broad, demo¬ 
cratic and inclusive mobilisation in Brit¬ 
ain. 

There is also the point that, if the 
NGOs were running the show instead 
of the SWP, the politics of the ESF might 
be pushed well to the right. Under the 
influence of the French organising 
committee - and particularly the lobby 
group Attac - the ESF has in the last 12 
months become visibly less ambitious 
and militant than it was when the Ital¬ 
ians organised the first ESF in Florence 
in 2002. 

French comrades have attempted to 
neuter and scale down the ESF; in state¬ 
ments they have even called on the 
United Nations to sort out Iraq and they 
have repeatedly attempted to prevent 
the ESF calling international anti-war 
demonstrations on February 15 2004. 
Then programme for this year’s gather¬ 
ing (November 12-16) looks like a collec¬ 
tion of top-table-heavy discussions 


about everything and nothing - but cer¬ 
tainly not about how to change the 
world. They have even further margin¬ 
alised the workshops - the only avenue 
for political parties to openly participate. 
It looks tike they will not even be listed 
in the official programme. 

An NGO-dominated leadership of a 
London ESF would be equally undesir¬ 
able. Only if the process to bring the ESF 
to Britain becomes truly democratic and 
inclusive will it be of any benefit to the 
workers’ and progressive movement. 
Every organisation, party and individual 
who wants to build the ESF should be 
given a voice and be able to play their 
part. 

Problems of the bid 

Taking on board fresh ideas and organi¬ 
sational skills would certainly do the bid 
no harm, as becomes clear when one 
looks at the still ropey details of the ex¬ 
isting proposal. Needless to say, none 
of this information has reached the 
Weekly Worker v iathe ‘bidders'. Rather, 
we have either managed to attend secret 
meetings, been informed by people in¬ 
side the ‘inner circle ’ or made discreet en¬ 
quiries ourselves. 

• So far, there is no money at all. No funds 
have been promised by any of the or¬ 
ganisations involved. This has partially 
to do with the fact that most NGO and 
trade union budgets for 2004 have been 
set months ago. “We have got exactly 
zero pounds left for 2004,” Dave Timms 
from the World Development Movement 
told me. “Even if we wanted to financially 
support the bid, we couldn’t do it.” 

• The budget envisaged (£800.000 or 
€1.2 million) is far too small. This year’s 
ESF in Paris will cost something like €7 
million (around £4 million). 

• Ken Livingstone has let it be known 
that his Greater London Authority “can¬ 
not commit any funds”. Nor can it pro¬ 
vide free venues, which is what 
happened with both ESF I and II (Flor¬ 
ence and Paris). Sympathetic socialist 
and communist mayors and councils 
there provided material aid and meeting 
spaces gratis. However, the GLA does 
not own any property (though it can, of 
course, exercise political influence). 

• Only three weeks after having been ap¬ 
pointed ‘honorary treasurer’ of the bid 
by GR/SWP’s Chris Nineham (see 
Weekly Worker October 16), Mick Con¬ 
nolly from South East Region TUC is on 
sick leave for several months, recover¬ 
ing from a heart bypass operation. 


Laurie Heselden is acting secretary “until 
further notice” and will also replace com¬ 
rade Connolly in the negotiations 
around the London bid. So far, he does 
not seem to have been involved at all and 
it is very doubtful if he will be able to 
deliver all the “trade union links” and fi¬ 
nancial support comrade Connolly had 
promised. 

• Who says that London is the best 
place to have the ESF? There are no 
venues big enough that are close to¬ 
gether. The venues so far proposed by 
GR/SWP are literally miles apart and the 
tens of thousands of visitors might have 
to spend hours on the overcrowded and 
unreliable tube. Manchester and Bir¬ 
mingham, which both have a number of 
sizeable conference venues, have been 
suggested as alternatives. They might 
also be more accessible by public trans¬ 
port and their venues cheaper than in 
Lxmdon. These options should be inves¬ 
tigated. However, the GR/SWP bid has 
no time for any option other than Lon¬ 
don. 

• Comrades from GR/SWP have already 
mentioned the possibility of having the 
ESF not in November, but October or 
even September, because many univer¬ 
sities would be free at that time. That 
would give us only 10 months to organ¬ 
ise an event aiming to attract over 50.000 
people. Not only does this leave ex¬ 
tremely little room for manoeuvre (the 
French worked on this year’s ESF for 
more than two years, while the Italians 
had well over 18 months). We know that 
the SWP is already stretched organis¬ 
ing Marxism every year. It also leaves 
hardly any time to establish a more demo¬ 
cratic decision-making process, let alone 
hold proper consultations over venues 
and timing. 

European debate 

In Europe, meanwhile, things are sharp¬ 
ening up too. While all national delega¬ 
tions are very much aware of the 
problems with the ‘London bid', they 
have unfortunately been reluctant to get 
drawn into a public debate. However, 
Bernard Cassen, the founder of Attac, 
came to Britain last month for the Lon¬ 
don Social Forum, which he hopes to use 
as a counter to the SWP’s stranglehold 
over the ESF process in Britain (see 
Weekly Worker October 9). On Novem¬ 
ber 10, however, the French organising 
committee (virtually all of whom are mem¬ 
bers of Attac) is planning to support the 
GR/SWP proposal - if a list of demands 


and conditions is met. The comrades 
have unfortunately not been in touch 
with any of the British organisations in¬ 
volved in opening up the bid, so we do 
not know if their conditions will be of any 
use. 

Meanwhile, the SWP has been drum¬ 
ming up international support too. The 
International Socialist Tendency’s Greek 
section has managed to get the GSSE 
trade union to publicly rubbish the pro¬ 
posal to host the ESF2004 in Greece. This 
was of course the original proposal from 
tiie Greek Social Forum, grouping to¬ 
gether over 100 organisations, including 
the left reformist Syonsdpsi Mos party, 
which polls about five percent in national 
elections. The Communist Party of 
Greece and Genoa 2001 (backed by the 
SWP) are the only serious organisations 
that are not part of the GSF. The com¬ 
rades dropped their original proposal at 
the last ESF assembly meeting on Sep¬ 
tember 18-21 in favour of a two-year deal 
with the SWP: London 2004, Athens 
2005. 

This turn has surprised the Greek So¬ 
cial Forum comrades and they are in the 
process of “finding out what this is all 
about”, as a member told me. A letter, 
obviously drafted by Genoa 2001, reads: 
“... we believe that the London candi¬ 
dacy to host the ESF in 2004 is a very 
good proposal. The movement in Great 
Britain, especially as it has been ex¬ 
pressed in recent spectacular anti-war 
mobilisations, is a source of inspiration 
for every one of us. Furthermore, the 
wide participation of bodies and organi¬ 
sations, among them many trade unions 
which agreed to undertake the organis¬ 
ing of the ESF in 2004, is for us a fact 
which makes this candidacy trustworthy 
and realistic.” 

Apart from the slightly breathless ap¬ 
praisal of the “movement in Great Brit¬ 
ain”, the comrades seem to have been 
‘misled’ somewhat about the real in¬ 
volvement of the unions. Of course, no 
trade union in Britain has “agreed to un¬ 
dertake the organisation of the ESF in 
2004”. The NUJ is the only trade union 
that has signed up as a national body, 
but has - like all the other organisations 
- neither promised money nor adminis¬ 
trative help. The other union bodies in¬ 
volved are the London region of RMT, 
the international council of Unison and 
Sertuc. 

Why we support the 
statement 

The statement issued by London Social 
Forum activists has some obvious weak 
points, particularly the formulation that 
all meetings “should operate by consen¬ 
sus decision-making processes”. How¬ 
ever, we support it in the spirit of 
inclusivity, honesty and desire for de¬ 
mocracy that motivated it. 

Contrary to current SWP spin, the 
statement does not aim to “sabotage” 
tiie ESF coming to Britain, nor was it 
“written by Bernard Cassen”. At their 
conference at the weekend, SWP mem¬ 
bers were falsely told that “there are only 
two options. The ESF2004 will either take 
place in London or it will not take place 
at all”. 

There is a third option. One that is fa¬ 
voured by more and more people, espe¬ 
cially those who want to ensure that the 
ESF will be organised on a truly demo¬ 
cratic and transparent basis. The LSF 
activists’ statement favours hosting the 
ESF in Britain in 2005, but does not 
“threaten to veto the ESF if it comes to 
Lxmdon in 2004” - as falsely claimed by 
various SWP members. Whether it is 
2004 or 2005, democracy and openness 
are crucial • 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Communist Party ducks 


T he coup in the Tory Party and the 
coronation of Michael Howard will 
surely create more pull on workers to 
support Labour. The pressure on the 
trade union bureaucracy to toe the Labour 
line will increase if the Tories now become a 
more credible opposition. This makes it more 
important than ever that the SA has a strong 
programme which provides an alternative to 
the values and policies of old Labourism. 

The way the Tories fell into line behind 
Howard was a miracle of class instinct and 
self-preservation. They showed the country 
how disciplined they can be when it comes 
to the question of political power. On Novem¬ 
ber 8, when dissident members of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance gather in Bkmingham to discuss 
a democratic platform, they will need the same 
sort of focus. 

A democratic platform which concentrates 
solely on internal S A democracy will not have 
any relevance to workers outside the SA. Our 
central focus, like the Tories, must be on how 
to get rid of Labourism, but in the context of 
destroying the Tory constitution and Tory 
system of government. We therefore need to 
unite our forces in the fight for a republican 
socialist party. It is not so much that the SA 
needs new policies or democratic rights. We 
need to call the SA leadership to account on 
the basis of the existing programme and con¬ 
stitution. 

Certainly there is a broad popular front 
against such a republican socialist party. It 
starts from the monarchy and spreads 
through Blair and New Labour to the Labour 
left, and then ensnares the Socialist Workers 
Pally, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and even 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. This 
popular front is far more damaging to the in¬ 
terests of the working class than anything the 
SWP and Galloway could conjure up. Despite 
the CPGB’s undoubted republicanism, its ul¬ 
tra-left line on the party only helps Labour 
maintain its royal popular front. 

Labourism is the main barrier to democratic 
working class politics. But the war in Iraq, the 
crisis of ‘Tory democracy’ and New Labour’s 
attacks on the working class provide a real 
opportunity for a mass democratic movement. 
Since the defeat of the miners in 1984-85 there 
has been a significant shift to the right in Brit¬ 
ish politics. New Labour is part of that story. 
The fate of Scargill, Livingstone, Nellist, Gal¬ 
loway and less well known members of the 
Labour left like Liz Davies and Dave Church 
is one result of this shift to the right. 

But added to this is the collapse of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ CPGB in 1991 and the failure of Trot¬ 
skyism to fill to fill the large political vacuum 
on the left. The Workers Revolutionary Party 
and the Militant Tendency - both significant 
organisations in the early 1980s - have split 
or disintegrated. The leaders of Militant - Ted 
Grant, Peter Taaffe and Tommy Sheridan - 
went their different ways. Only Sheridan has 
made any real progress by adopting the per¬ 
spective of building a republican socialist 
party - even if the democratic demands of his 
Scottish Socialist Party are couched in nation¬ 
alist terms. 

The Socialist Alliance is a political response 
to this vacuum. It could only become an ef¬ 
fective response in so far as it is able to unite 
the left and militant workers into a party. At 
present the SA has failed on both counts. The 
exit of the Socialist Party, the Green Socialist 
Network and more recently Workers Power 
indicates that the unity project is failing. At 
the May 2003 SA conference the defeat of a 
moderate motion to add the aim of a workers’ 
party to the objectives of the alliance indicates 
that the SA has become part of the problem 
and not the solution. 

At the centre of this is the politics of the 
SWP and its shenanigans in Bedfordshire 
and Bkmingham. The SWP is the main bar¬ 
rier on the left to a republican socialist party, 
which is at the root of the political stagnation 
of the alliance. The answer is not to run away 
like Workers Power, but to organise an effec¬ 
tive opposition on the basis of an alternative 
perspective for the SA. That must begin with 
the question of programme and party. 


The SA’s 2001 general election manifesto, People before 
profit , is a republican socialist programme, argues the RDG’s 
Dave Craig. Militant republicanism should be the basis of 
the alliance’s opposition pro-party democracy platform 


We need a militant workers’ party to fill the 
vacuum on the left and provide independent 
political representation for the working class. 
By ‘militant party’ I mean one that intervenes 
militantly in the class struggle, fights militantly 
for its programme and unites all militant work¬ 
ers. But please note the use of tire term ‘mili¬ 
tant party’, and not ‘revolutionary party’, is 
quite deliberate. 

A militant workers’ party can be launched 
in the current period. In Scotland the SSP has 
akeady done it and we can follow that exam¬ 
ple. But we cannot form a mass revolution¬ 
ary party. Fkst the working class is not (yet) 
revolutionary. Second the advanced workers 
are militant and reformist, not revolutionary. 
Third the largest revolutionary group, the 
SWP, does not have the necessary pro¬ 
gramme and therefore the necessary politics. 
Because of its economistic theory of class 
struggle, it has a tendency to shift between 
ultra-leftism and centrism. Whether this 


means the SWP is too rightwing or too left- 
wing to act as militant republicans is a moot 
point. 

The CPGB cannot form a revolutionary 
party with the SWP. But neither can they form 
one without it. A mass revolutionary party is 
not on the cards. When the CPGB was leaf- 
leting outside Marxism 2003 some SWP dead¬ 
heads disgracefully crowded these comrades 
and tore up thek leaflets. I do not know if the 
leaflets were calling on the SWP to form a 
revolutionary party. But CPGB members 
should understand that on that day their 
perspective of forming a revolutionary party 
with the SWP was torn up, shredded and 
chucked in the wastepaper bin. 

It is not that the CPGB should abandon the 
aim of a revolutionary party or indeed the fight 
for such a party. But the CPGB needs to rec¬ 
ognise that a militant republican socialist 
party is by far the best environment for the 
development of a revolutionary party. 


Without a 
programme 
there can be no 
party 



Holding the line 


I t is becoming something of a cli¬ 
che to talk of British politics be¬ 
ing in flux. Yet the timing of the 
formation of a democracy platform 
in the Socialist Alliance comes as 
the future direction of the S A is un¬ 
clear. Are we being frogmarched into 
an unprincipled popular front by the 
Socialist Workers Party, or are we 
seeing the opening up of tremendous 
new possibilities around which so¬ 
cialists must unite? 

Of course there is no predeter¬ 
mined outcome. The future is open 
to our influence. The opportunist 
anti-theory appetites of the SWP 
could see them going in many direc¬ 
tions. For that reason, those in the 
alliance who agree with campaign¬ 
ing not only for a democratic SA but 
for a new workers’ party must come 
together to intervene, not act like 
carping critics from the sidelines. 

This weekend the challenge is set 
for the pro-party democrats in the 
Socialist Alliance. Can we unite? 
The antics of the SWP in the alliance 
have demoralised many. Riding 
roughshod over the rights of minori¬ 
ties. Driving out critical voices from 
leading committees. Behind-the- 
scenes dealing and manoeuvres. All 
this brings demoralisation to the 
ranks of the alliance. Former chair 
Liz Davies, former treasurer Tess 
McMahon and former women’s of¬ 
ficer Margaret Manning (not to 
mention former trade union officer 
Mark Hoskisson, who walked out 
with Workers Power) have all left 
their posts in response to the way the 
SWP has been misleading the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Membership is 
hardly rising dramatically. 

While publicly the SWP paints 
the SA with its usual gloss of official 
optimism, in private they express 
rather different views. At last week¬ 
end’s SWP conference Chris Bam- 
bery told the faithful that the “old 
Socialist Alliance” was “dead”. The 
SWP leaders are desperate to jump 
into a new “project”, leaving “the 


sectarians” behind. Hence the gains 
of the Socialist Alliance can easily 
be lost. 

In the S WP’s Pre-conference bul¬ 
letin, John Rees and SA national 
secretary Rob Hoveman write that 
the Socialist Alliance has not as yet 
been able to present a “credible, 
democratic, inclusive and socialist 
alternative to New Labour”, yet they 
fail to even address the question, 
why? (No3, p5). Back the next thing 
that moves and see if that works: that 
is what the S WP’s eclectic and em¬ 
pirical method amounts to. 

Our platform clearly needs to 
stand for democracy. That much is 
obvious. Despite the SWP’s hypo¬ 
critical rhetoric the inclusive and tol¬ 
erant character that accompanied 
the founding of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance is being threatened by the head¬ 
long rush to replicate the successes 
of the Stop the War Coalition at the 
electoral level. But democracy is not 
enough. We need to tie in our strug¬ 
gle for consistent democracy in the 
alliance with a defence of the social¬ 
ist and democratic principles of Peo¬ 
ple before profit and a fight for the 
Socialist Alliance to campaign for 
the formation of a new workers’ 
party. 

All three issues are interlinked. 
The SWP has had to stifle democ¬ 
racy in order to push through its 
agenda - which is all about keeping 
the alliance pliant for its expected 
role as a component in the new 
“project”: ie, the electoral coalition 
with Salma Yaqoob, George Monbiot 
and George Galloway. Hence the SA 
cannot become a party or even be al¬ 
lowed to campaign for one. After all, 
the SWP is already the party, isn’t 
it? We have already heard that SWP 
tops such as Lindsey German and 
John Rees were prepared to junk 
“shibboleths” like women’s and gay 
rights for a chance at the big time. 
Thankfully, the Yaqoob-Monbiot 
draft manifesto at least puts these 
issues on the agenda. 


Our platform must, of course, 
take a critical attitude towards the 
platitudes which makes up most of 
the Yaqoob-Monbiot draft manifesto. 
At the same time, we must avoid the 
sectarian wilderness and the dubi¬ 
ous joys of isolated purity. We must 
campaign for socialism to be the real 
credible alternative. While pointing 
out the dangers of political liquida¬ 
tion, we must engage with the left- 
moving Yaqoob-Monbiot formation, 
especially as it could involve Bob 
Crow and Mark Serwotka. Simi¬ 
larly with Galloway. Whatever our 
criticisms of him, he is right when 
he says Britain needs a “radical 
democratic revolution” (Morning 
Star November 1). It would be crazy 
to dismiss such a bold call. 

Our tasks are clear. Fight for de¬ 
mocracy. Put the campaign for a 
workers’ party at the centre of the 
SA’s work. Defend the socialist, 
democratic and republican princi¬ 
ples of People before profit. Demand 
a weekly Socialist Alliance newspa¬ 
per. And we must organise - locally, 
regionally and nationally and fight 
to become the majority, to become the 
leadership of the Socialist Alliance. 

I am pleased to hear that the Revo¬ 
lutionary Democratic Group will be 
putting a document calling for a 
“democratic and republican plat¬ 
form” on the table for discussion on 
November 8. This is based on the 
RDG’s programme. Our democracy 
platform certainly needs to discuss 
programmatic issues and seek clar¬ 
ity, but to found the project around the 
detailed viewpoint of one particular 
organisation would not only be an er¬ 
ror, but could scupper the project 
from the outset 

Likewise, the attempt by the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty to insist 
the platform adopt its obsessive po¬ 
sition on Galloway is another error. 
We must fight for unity and not be 
sidetracked by such sectarian 
nonsense • 

Marcus Strom 


It is the hothouse for a revolutionary party. 
The heat generated in such a class struggle 
party will quickly show if the seeds being 
planted by the CPGB are the best in the green¬ 
house. The CPGB need only take the fight 
for its own minimum programme seriously to 
understand why. 

The CPGB has got to give up its reluctance 
to call for a militant republican socialist party. 
It has in practice moved in our direction by 
making the SSP its reference point. Yet its fail¬ 
ure to positively fight for such a party leaves 
it as the rearguard, holding back in case the 
SWP changes its mind and agrees to form a 
revolutionary party. 

The SWP is not going to commit political 
hara-kiri by admitting it is not already the revo¬ 
lutionary party, as demanded by the CPGB. 
A major catastrophe of WRP proportions 
would have to be visited on the SWP before 
it would rethink the question of the revolution¬ 
ary party. But if one day that happened we 
would also need to change our perspective. 

The SA platform meeting in Birmingham 
must therefore be judged by the benchmark 
of a republican socialist party. We will see 
whether this gathering is a step forward or a 
waste of time. The SWP will no doubt bill this 
as a meeting of SA sectarians. Whether that 
is true will very much depend on what we 
come up with. 

Certainly it is quite possible that we will not 
be able to unite. Even the order of the agenda 
is controversial. The AWL wants to start the 
meeting by deciding our attitude to the ‘popu¬ 
lar coalition’ promoted by Yaqoob-Monbiot 
and Galloway. The Revolutionary Democratic 
Group thinks the starting point should be the 
platform itself and its connection to the SA 
programme People before profit. 

Trotsky was right to remind revolutionar¬ 
ies of the centrality of programme. ‘Programme 
first, your political passports, please’ is very 
good advice. We should adopt it if we do not 
want the meeting to be a failure. If we are 
going to confront the crisis in the Socialist 
Alliance we must start with its programme. It 
is the only serious approach and is the only 
basis for any serious discussion of the 
Yaqoob-Monbiot-Galloway initiative. 

People before profit ( PBP ) is what the 
SWP, RDG, CPGB, AWL and SA independ¬ 
ents all agreed to unite around and fight for. 
The importance of PBP was recognised in the 
motions passed on ‘SA democracy’ at the 
meeting of September 13, which also included 
the issue of a workers’ party and internal 
democracy. But programme must come first. 

Dave Church asks the basic question 
about who ‘we’ are. If ‘we’ are going to take 
a position on the Galloway ‘popular coalition’ 
we need to know who the ‘we’ is. In this con¬ 
text ‘we’ must be those of us prepared to fight 
for PBP and the SA constitution. The start¬ 
ing point for any democratic platform must 
be calling the SA leadership to account over 
these two questions. 

The PBP issue is not as straightforward 
as some comrades like to pretend. It is a re¬ 
publican socialist programme. It has three 
basic sections. First is a series of democratic 
demands, which, taken together, constitute 
the call for a democratic republic or republi¬ 
can democracy. The section in the pro¬ 
gramme entitled ‘Real democracy’ demands: 

• Abolish the monarchy, the House of Lords, 
the privy council and crown powers - these 
archaic institutions have no place in a soci¬ 
ety of free and equal human beings. 

• Establish fixed-term democratic elections, 
based on proportional representation and 
accountability of all elected officials and all 
MPs to their constituents. 

• Disestablish the churches of England and 
Scotland - a democratic society requires the 
complete separation of church and state, not 
least that we all enjoy the freedom to worship, 
or not, as we choose. 

• For the right of self-determination to Scot¬ 
land and Wales - it is up to the people of Scot¬ 
land and Wales to decide where they future 
lies. 

• Abolish the lord chancellor’s office - all 
judges to be elected and accountable. Create 
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a free national legal service (similar to the 
NHS) to ensure equal and effective access to 
justice for everyone. Establish the right to sue 
any official before a jury. 

• Disband special branch, the secret services, 
and all surveillance agencies and operations. 
Our government’s job is not to spy on its citi¬ 
zens - these unaccountable and secret bod¬ 
ies undermine democracy. 

The second part contains demands for so¬ 
cial reform in favour of an expanded public 
sector, an improved welfare state, redistribu¬ 
tion of income and greater rights for trade 
unionists. The third section is a series of poli¬ 
cies which constitute a foreign policy based 
on international democratic and working 
class principles. 

There are two quite different interpreta¬ 
tions of this programme. The SWP-Intema- 
tional Socialist Group have reduced PBP to a 
set of social reforms. On their own. this lines 
them up with the Labour left in a way that is 
advantageous to the latter. The SWP is seek¬ 
ing to build the SA on the model of the Anti- 
Nazi League or Globalise Resistance. The SA 
is conceived as something like an ‘Old La¬ 
bour Electoral League’, which seeks to draw 
ex-Labour activists into joint electoral activ¬ 
ity with the SWP. 

The SWP has been largely responsible for 
reducing People before profit in practice to a 
programme of old Labour social reforms. It 
imposed a restricted list of SA ‘priority 
pledges’ which deliberately excluded all 


democratic and republican demands from S A 
leaflets, propaganda and campaigns. 

In the 2001 election campaign the SA failed 
to fight for any democratic and republican 
demands. During the mass democratic pro¬ 
test movement against the war in Iraq the SA 
again failed to intervene and win support for 
its programme. When two million people are 
mobilised against the war and are demand¬ 
ing democratic answers, the SA was incapa¬ 
ble of providing any. No wonder the Liberal 
Democrats have been the main beneficiaries. 

The SA is in reality split over its pro¬ 
gramme - even if that split is covered up by 
the weakness and disunity of the opposition. 
On one hand there are those who recognise 
the full programme and are not frightened to 
call it a republican socialist programme. On 
the other side is the SWP and ISG, which 
have liquidated the democratic demands in 
order to appear as an old Labour alliance. I 
tend to see Ihe AWL and CPGB in the middle 
and I have no idea which way they will turn. 

In 2000 the CPGB intervened at the S A con¬ 
ference with a proposal that the ‘priority 
pledges’ should consist of purely democratic 
and republican demands. Three years later 
the CPGB submission for November 8 
speaks of the need to “defend and enrich our 
manifesto People before profit ”. These wea¬ 
sel words are about as democratic and repub¬ 
lican as it gets. I remain to be convinced that 
this is not a capitulation to Labourism and 
the SWP. The AWL submission is more or 


less the same, speaking only in abstract gen¬ 
eralities about “the main principles of PBP to 
be preconditions for any electoral coalitions”. 

We can now link the question of pro¬ 
gramme to the issue of the Galloway ‘popu¬ 
lar coalition’. Alan Thornett’s recent SA 
pamphlet Building a socialist alternative 
ends with a call for realignment. He says: 
“While there would need to be detailed dis¬ 
cussion on the policies in order to launch any 
new coalition, we think that the kinds of poli¬ 
cies which the SA stood on in the last gen¬ 
eral election and set out in our manifesto 
People not profit have stood the test of time 
very well. We put these forward as the basis 
for discussion.” He then sets out a list of 13 
Labourite policies for social reform, plus “sav¬ 
ing the planet” and “cancelling third world 
debt”. 

No doubt readers of the Weekly Worker will 
already have guessed that amongst this list 
is not a single democratic demand. But what 
is absolutely correct is that you have to start 
from programme if you are to have any seri¬ 
ous policy towards coalition. 

In the last few weeks the Weekly Worker 
has had some excellent editorials on the mon¬ 
archy. We have to turn militant, uncompro¬ 
mising republican pronouncements into a 
fight for a militant republican socialist party. 
On Saturday we will see whether the CPGB is 
going to back its words with deeds or, as its 
motion implies, duck the question 
altogether • 


REVIEWS 

Alien culture 

Jim Gilbert reviews two productions from the London Film Festival 2003 


SAVE THE GREEN 
PLANET! (JIGUREUL 
JIKYEORA!) _ 

South Korea 2003; director: Jang Jun- 
hwan 

When Lee Byeong-gu (Shin Ha-gyun) kid¬ 
naps industrialist Kang Man-shik (Baek Yun- 
shik), he is doing so for the highest of political 
reasons: to save the planet. Aided by his 
adoring underling, trapeze artist Su-ni (Hwang 
Jeong-min), Lee questions Kang under tor¬ 
ture at his isolated house in the country. For 
Lee thinks Kang an alien from Andromeda, 
heading an attack force out to take over the 
earth and slaughter all its inhabitants, all the 
while purporting to be president and CEO of 
the Yuje Chemical Company. 

As Lee sees it, the extreme threat to human¬ 
ity expressed by Kang’s evil plan requires the 
most vigorous of responses. And it seems 
that Kang's alien nature helps him withstand 
electric shocks that Lee applies to his body 
while he is strapped down in a chair - con¬ 
veniently, there are no neighbours to hear his 
yells. Built over a former mine where his fa¬ 
ther worked, Lee’s house and its surround¬ 
ings have already seen a lot of nasty events, 
as human remains in the dog’s kennel can 
attest. Some of these, no doubt also mistaken 
for aliens, are presumably victims previously 
kidnapped by Lee. 

Abstracting ourselves somewhat from the 
action, we can see something of the lessons 
that radicals and the disenfranchised have 
taken from recent social and industrial upheav¬ 
als in South Korea. No one there has a job for 
life any more, social position counts for little 
in the face of political corruption and the oli¬ 
garchs rule without remorse. To counter this 
requires popular, if not working class, resolve 
and a firm purpose, brooking no restraint in 
dealing with what is without doubt the class 
enemy. South Korea’s people have been 


through the fire in the last few years, and 
there may well be more torments to come. 

This storyline, with its alien invasion force 
from Andromeda and unexpected twist, ad¬ 
dresses some issues in the real, non-science 
fiction world - as all good science fiction 
does • 

JAPANESE STORY 

Australia 2003; director: Sue Brooks 

There is a lot of cultural baggage about this 
film: the real cultural divide that exists be¬ 
tween the two main characters seems to ex¬ 
aggerate a strong initial personal antipathy. 

Geologist Sandy Edwards (Toni Collette) 
is not best pleased with the job allocated to 
her. She has to meet and greet young Japa¬ 
nese businessman Tachibana Hiromitsu (Go- 
taro Tsunashima) and show off the 
company’s software, as well as ferrying him 
around. The language barrier - what with her 
non-existent Japanese and his halting Eng¬ 
lish - does nothing to counter his presump¬ 
tion that she is no more than a chauffeur. He 
turns out, in her eyes, to be a complete jerk. 

The odd couple tour the red countryside 
of the remote Pilbara region of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, which fascinates Tachibana. Here enor¬ 
mous deposits of iron ore are mined in what 
is thought to be the world’s oldest geologi¬ 
cal area. Tachibana takes photos and is en¬ 
thralled by the gigantic mineral extraction 
processes he witnesses; he also cannot get 
over the emptiness of the continent compared 
to teeming Japan. But Sandy exhibits signs 
of impatience with his whimsicality. 

Although reluctant, Sandy drives Tachi¬ 
bana further and further into the desert until 
finally even their tough minibus gets bogged 
up to its axles in shifting sand. His guilt over 
getting them stuck alone in the desert and 
placing them in evident danger pushes him 
to the limit in trying to resolve the problem. 
When all attempts to dig out the vehicle fail. 


the pair spend the night in the open with tem¬ 
peratures plunging, sleeping between two 
campfires. However, this gives them the chance 
slowly to begin to discover things about each 
other and, given the egoistic reflection every¬ 
one finds in the ‘other’, themselves. 

Although clash of culture has been a re¬ 
curring theme in cinema, there is something 
fresh in this work. The rough equality of 
Australian and Japanese cultures - both ex¬ 
pressions of imperialist states - does not 
present the added factor of oppressor and 
oppressed nations/cultures here. Male and 
female role-plays are in evidence in the as¬ 
sumptions made by Tachibana and, more 
subtly, by Sandy, but this too is of less sig¬ 
nificance finally. What raises spirits is the ac¬ 
commodation that each makes with the other, 
not only despite their different cultural back¬ 
grounds, but melding with and incorporat¬ 
ing them. 

The essence of this film represents a rebuff 
to the isolators of humanity, the multicultur- 
alists seeing only delineated ‘communities’, 
whose integration with each other is to be 
overseen and limited by the state’s control. 
Here, on the contrary, human feeling for an¬ 
other, mediated in this instance by sex-love 
as an obvious vehicle, can represent assimi¬ 
lation from below, and a growing together 
through what can be shared in a commonal¬ 
ity of humanness. What unites us all as hu¬ 
mans is so much more than what divides us. 

Sadly, there is pain for Sandy to face. But 
her long farewell to her lover recalls all that is 
positive and life-affirming in what she has 
gleaned from their brief time together. And 
no one who experiences this with her can fail 
to be affected by it or to learn from its 
poignancy • 

■ Save the green planet! currently has 
no UK distributor or release date. 
Japanese story, also without a release 
date, is to be distributed by Tartan. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Occupation 
force faces 
mounting 


Iraqi working class 
must lead resistance 


G eorge Bush and Tony Blair are 
in a deepening quagmire in 
Iraq. That much has been clear 
for several months now, but 
things are escalating. 

The shooting down by surface-to-air 
missiles of a Chinook helicopter near 
Fallujah (around 40 kilometres from Bagh¬ 
dad) last Sunday was the biggest Ameri¬ 
can military loss since Bush declared that 
‘major combat’ was allegedly over 
around the end of April. Fifteen dead is 
what the Bush administration have ad¬ 
mitted to so far; the condition of the re¬ 
maining injured from the chopper is not 
likely to be very good at all. 

In the past week or so, another signifi¬ 
cant milestone has been reached. The 
coalition forces, mainly those of the US, 
have now lost more troops since the 
declared end of hostilities than in the 
period of the invasion prior to the fall and 
apparent flight into hiding of Saddam 
Hussein. Then there have been the at¬ 
tacks on targets other than the coalition 
military, the fusillade of attacks on the 
revived Iraqi police, the suicide bomb¬ 
ings of aid agencies such as the Red 
Cross and of course earlier on the UN HQ 
itself, leading to the death of the UN’s 
envoy. Not to mention the rocket attacks 
on the Baghdad hotel that served as the 
headquarters of the American occupa¬ 
tion forces. Paul Wolfowitz, deputy US 
defence secretary and a key neo-con- 
servative partisan of the ‘Project for the 
new American century’, narrowly es¬ 
caped a long-earned appointment with 
his maker as a reward for his sterling ef¬ 
forts as one of the key initiators of Op¬ 
eration Iraqi Freedom (which some in the 
Bush administration might have liked to 
have dubbed ‘Operation Cakewalk’). 

All in all, this appears to be a coherent, 
still low-level, but slowly escalating guer¬ 
rilla war, aimed at tying down the US, 
sending sufficient troops home in body 
bags to give Bush political difficulties at 
home, and making it impossible for agen¬ 
cies and the likes of the UN to ‘stabilise’ 
Iraq with ‘humanitarian aid’ and thereby 
supposedly pull Bush’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. US propaganda, which tries to 
make out that despite the attacks the US 
is making steady progress, looks increas¬ 
ingly like desperate attempts at self-de¬ 
lusion, aimed above all at an American 
home audience. Almost every soundbite 
Bush comes out with to ‘reassure’ the 
folks back home is answered by some 
new calamity for the occupying forces. 

In a rather perceptive article (‘Resist¬ 
ance is the first step towards Iraqi inde¬ 
pendence’) in The Guardian , Tariq Ali 
notes that, “According to Iraqi opposi¬ 
tion sources, there are more than 40 dif¬ 
ferent resistance organisations. They 
consist of Ba’athists, dissident commu¬ 
nists, disgusted by the treachery of the 
‘official’ Iraqi Communist Party in back¬ 
ing the occupation, nationalists, groups 
of Iraqi soldiers and officers disbanded 
by the occupation, and sunni and shia 
religious groups” (November 3). A dis¬ 
parate constellation of forces, represent¬ 
ing a considerable spread of different 


Stop Bush visit 


Stop the War Coalition: 020 7053 2153; wwwstopwar.org.uk 
Rally Tuesday November 18, 7.30pm: Friends Meeting House, Euston Road 
(nearest tube: Euston/Euston Square). Speakers include Ron Kovic, Harold 
Pinter, George Galloway, Tony Benn, John Rees. 

Alternative state procession Wednesday November 19, 11am: Assem¬ 
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class interests: the only thing that unites 
them is the entirely justified hatred of the 
rapacious imperialist occupiers. 

This sense of national grievance and 
outrage is a potent factor. Despite the lu¬ 
dicrous, American-sponsored opinion 
surveys taken in Baghdad and elsewhere 
that purport to show popular approval 
of the invasion and removal of the old 
regime, in reality Iraq is just as much a 
dictatorship as it was in the darkest days 
of Saddam’s mle. The difference is that it 
is a dictatorship whose centre is in Wash¬ 
ington - with London in the role of sec¬ 
ond fiddle and the so-called Iraqi 
‘governing council’ puppets already so 
hated by sections of the population that 
its members routinely fear summary as¬ 
sassination whenever they venture out 
on the streets of Iraqi cities. 

The forces that make up the resistance 
are ultimately incompatible with each 
other, of course. The interests of those 
working class fighters who come from 
the often heroic tradition of Iraqi commu¬ 
nism (regularly betrayed by the politics 
of Stalinism) are completely different from 
those of the out-of-power nationalist 
Ba’athists (who cannot be simplistically 
branded as followers of Saddam Hussein 
either, though undoubtedly many are). 
Nor are the interests of worker militants 
compatible with those of the sunni or shia 
islamists - though many confused indi¬ 
viduals from these currents could be won 
to support a genuine working class strug¬ 
gle for power, given correct political lead- 


cally elected government of 
Chile in 1973. 

All at Prince Charles cinema, 7 
Leicester Place, London WC2 
(nearest tube: Leicester Square). 
Tickets : £7 each from box office - 
0207494 3654(1.30pm to 9pm). 

Poetry and music Wednesday 
November 19, 8.30pm: with Adrian 
Mitchell, Mike Rose, Saadi Yousef, 
Tino Gonzalez. Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street (opposite Kings 
Cross station). Tickets: £7 (conces¬ 
sions: £5). 

ership and tactics. But such differentia¬ 
tion is rendered much more difficult un¬ 
der conditions of foreign neo-colonial 
occupation and perceived national op¬ 
pression, which only acts to obscure 
class questions within Iraq that are in 
reality matters of life and death. 

This is why the struggle against the 
occupation must be prioritised above all 
by communists in Iraq, and why we in 
the imperialist countries - most notably 
in Britain, given its direct, if junior, role in 
the invasion itself - must continue to 
work for the defeat of our own govern¬ 


ments in this reactionary war against the 
people of Iraq. Communists welcome 
whatever military setbacks the variegated 
popular resistance forces in Iraq are able 
to inflict on the armed forces of our ‘own’ 
government - indeed the expulsion of the 
coalition - American, British and others - 
from Iraq by means of a defeat at the 
hands of indigenous Iraqi resistance 
would be a tremendous defeat for impe¬ 
rialism. 

At the same time, however, the work¬ 
ing class and socialist forces in Iraq must 
act as an independent class force as far 
as is possible. Tariq Ah, for instance, in 
his Guardian article quoted earlier, ap¬ 
pears to extol the virtues of guerrilla war 
as a strategy for national liberation in Iraq. 
He writes: “The key fact of the resistance 
is that it is decentralised - the classic first 
stage of guerrilla warfare against an oc¬ 
cupying army. Yesterday’s downing of a 
US Chinook helicopter follows that same 
pattern. Whether these groups will move 
to the second stage and establish an Iraqi 
National Liberation Front remains to be 
seen” (ibid). 

In the back of his mind, Tariq Ali is 
thinking about what he imagines was the 
experience of the Vietnamese war/revo¬ 
lution and projecting this kind of experi¬ 
ence onto present-day Iraq. It may be, of 
course, that things will pan out in this way 
- indeed it is highly likely that such a de¬ 
velopment will come to pass at some 
point. 

However, as a strategy, this is ex¬ 
tremely short-sighted. For cross-class 
‘national liberation fronts’ are inevitably 
dominated by the propertied classes, or 
those who would, whatever their subjec¬ 
tive intentions, simply replace the current 
satraps of the colonial/neo-colonial 
power with new forms of exploitation. 
Means determine ends and ends deter¬ 
mine means. Guerrilla armies are neces¬ 
sarily undemocratic, often highly 
secretive and therefore outside the con¬ 
trol of the masses. What comes to power 
using such means can only deliver a 
parody of mass democracy. Armed 
struggle, including guerrilla units, 
should not be viewed as a strategy: rather 


as a tactic subordinate to the mobilisa¬ 
tion of the working class and urban and 
rural poor. 

For that, what is needed is a new Com¬ 
munist Party - combining legal and ille¬ 
gal work - which is solidly based on the 
working class and which can reach out 
to the poor in the cities and the country¬ 
side and forge a revolutionary people’s 
alliance. The raw material for such a party 
evidendy exists in the form of the dissi¬ 
dent communists, as well as the militants 
of the leftist Worker-communist Party of 
Iraq, who have led open working class 
struggles around particularly questions 
of mass unemployment under the occu¬ 
pation (but have also unfortunately 
shown a certain softness on some impe¬ 
rialist machinations, expressed particu¬ 
larly in their earlier calls for UN troops to 
replace the coalition occupiers and some¬ 
how preserve civil order). 

Such a working class party, based on 
a common programme of consistent de¬ 
mocracy, secularism and working class 
power, would strike all manner of tactical 
agreements, perhaps including military 
ones, with other forces (principally na¬ 
tionalists, whether of secular or even is- 
lamist stripe) to oppose the occupation 
and national oppression. But it would not 
dissolve itself politically into any ‘na¬ 
tional front’ and thereby slur over the 
enormous class contradictions that ex¬ 
ist within Iraq. Rather, it would seek to 
use such agreements as a means to 
achieve communist hegemony over the 
struggle for national liberation, to incor¬ 
porate the democratic aspirations of the 
masses into the struggle for working 
class rule. 

Such a party needs to be politically 
linked to the socialist and anti-war move¬ 
ments in the imperialist countries by 
bonds of fraternity and practical action; 
likewise it would need to generate con¬ 
nections with like-minded formations 
across the Middle East. In the interde¬ 
pendent, globalised capitalist world in 
which we live today, internationalism is 
not an optional extra, but an indispensa¬ 
ble necessity • 

Ian Donovan 
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